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Fishing's great fun near Portland 
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Sunning and swimming on California beaches 


From Glacier Park to California 


@ Nowhere else so much to see and do. And this year 
you can get definite reservations all the way from 
Glorious Glacier Park to Glamorous Southern Cali- 
fornia— at the better hotels and on the trains. So 
don’t postpone the trip that’s No. 1 on America’s 
Vacation Hit Parade. 

You'll get more enjoyment and more for your 
money by vacationing in Glacier Park, the Pacific 
Northwest and California. This is the big part of 
America—big mountains, big trees, big rivers, big 
dams, big beaches, big open spaces, big-hearted 


people, and a big welcome to the vacation visitor. 
So — off you go to Glacier Park and California this 

year, all on one economical round-trip Great Northern 

Railway ticket! Let us plan an itinerary for you. 


A. E. ROHMER, District Passenger Agent 
Great Northern Railway 

1104 Girard Trust Company Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Say you gaw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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WEW HOMES GEGIN A 
LONG WAY FROM HOME 












F “From all over the country, the railroads bring us 
the materials with which new houses are built. Look at 
that lumber arriving from a sawmill hundreds of miles 
away. Before the sawmill cut it into boards— 














Ss. ‘*__cement, used in making foundations, floors, and 
walls. Here we see railroad boxcars about to be loaded at a 
cement mill. In contrast to the heavy bags of cement— 








““Only the railroads can haul the material 
required to build the new homes our country 
needs—at lower average charges than those 
of any other form of transportation.” 












4. “railroads also carry fragile sheets of 
window glass, shipped in special boxes from 
the factories. In fact, almost everything needed 450 interesting 
for a new home—bricks, paint, plumbing fix- @uvestions, 450 
tures, steel—comes by railroad. saiieicaiinieitiaume 


roading. Use this 


Room 969, Transportation Bldg. 
Association of American Railroads 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me my free copy of QUIZ on 
Railroads and Railroading. 












coupon to send Name 
“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” for your free copy Street 
today. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS | cig a 
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Back about 1250, when some anonymous poet wrote 
it, that didn’t mean vacation time was just ahead. 
Summer was the time to work harder so that some- 
thing could be set aside. Our modern way is so much 
better, to be free to enjoy Nature at her best. 
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he modern Educators Plan is 
better, too. Its flexibility, de- 
veloped by 36 years of speciali- 
zation in Teacher Protection, 
adapts it perfectly to the require- 
ments of your group. The benefits 
it offers can include allowances 
for hospital and doctor bills and 
payments from your first day of 
disability for accident or illness. 


Protection is year ‘round, vacation 
and sabbatical leave included. 


Top off your successful term by 
investigating this proven finan- 
cial protection. Send in the 
coupon below for full details, or, 
better still, to have our rep- 
resentative explain the Plan to 
your group. 


we ee 







GROUP INSURANCE 








Happy Vacation! 


The May issue of the JOURNAL, the 
last one until September, pictures on its 
cover a spot where a vacation day could 
be enjoyed. The setting is in Cumber. 
land County. 

The article “I Rediscovered Pennsyl- 
vania,” in the April issue brought the 
editor a letter from Elizabeth Shelar, 
teacher of Pennsylvania history in New 
Brighton High School, concerning vaca. 
tion spots in Western Pennsylvania. 

“For a vacation, I would suggest 
Conneaut Lake with its boating and 
swimming. A visit to the artificial lake 
at Pymatuning is a must. There, one 
can see fish pile up a good two feet 
above the surface of the water when 
bread is tossed to them. Then, ducks fly 
down and gobble the bread before it is 
water-soaked enough for fish to swal- 
low. 

“Northward, one comes to the lake- 
port of Erie where Perry won his 
famous battle. A little to the east at 
Kane is the well known pack of Lobo 
Wolves. 

“We have beautiful homes, too. One 
example is Friendship Hill, the home 
of Albert Gallatin, Jefferson’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In the same vicin- 
ity is historical Fort Necessity and not 
too far off is Braddock’s grave. 

“The Great House at Old Economy, 
now part of Ambridge, is a store house 
of those Plain People who settled there. 
Many relics are kept in their memory. 
Nearby is the valley of Legionville 
where ‘Mad’ Anthony Wayne drilled 
his troops before they went west to 
defeat the Indians in the Northwest 
Territory. 

“One particularly clear night re- 
cently I drove from Pittsburgh down 
along the Ohio River and gloried in the 
many bright lights that dotted the sur- 
rounding hills. Here and there, an 
opened burner at a steel mill would 
light the spring sky like day. The little 
slag-filled cars poured out their bril- 
liant streams of lava along the route 
of their rails and the beehive coke ovens 
sent tongues of fire skyward.” 


PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary and 
Editor 

Eugene P. Bertin, Assistant Executive Set 
retary 

A. Clair Moser, Director of Research 

Raymond C. Webster, Field Service 

Fred P. Hare, Jr., Public Relations 

Lewis F. Adler, Attorney 

M. Elizabeth Matthews, Assistant Editor 

Margaret E. Hassler, Office Manager 
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Doorways to Science 


HuNTER AND WHITMAN 


@ The personalized approach of this new text emphasizes the 
relations of science to the student’s own life. Teaching the basic 
principles of science from his own viewpoint, it presents a clear 
explanation of the physical laws that produce natural phenomena 
and how man uses these laws. The student learns the principles 
He is 
given a unit on the conservation of natural resources and a unit 
on nutrition. He learns the reasons for good-health rules. A 
provocative unit presents hobbies. 


that govern modern transportation, housing, industry, ete. 


Tests and teaching aids are 





varied and unusually interesting. 


Whitman-Peck Physics 


@ Covering the topics of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, this text emphasizes the necessity of science in practical, 
everyday living. The treatment is planned to make the student 
aware of the influence that science holds and to inspire him to 
investigate the basic principles. These principles are linked to 
things that happen every day, and as each phase is revealed, it is 
explained in terms that mean something to the student: modern 
transportation, housing, industry, ete. Practical physics are em- 
phasized throughout. The teaching aids are varied and interesting. 

Laboratory Manual 


88 Lexington Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 


American Book Company 








Keeping abreast of new research 





in reading and in child development 





Reading for Interest 


a basal series for Grades One through Six 
By Paul Witty and Others 


offers teachers a NEW first grade program: 


A Readiness Book— 
SEE AND DO (Witty and Kelly) 


Three Pre-Primers— 
NED AND NANCY (Hogan, Witty, Kelly) 
BIGGER AND BIGGER, Revised (Hogan, Witty, Kelly) 
LITTLE LOST DOG, Revised (Wright, Witty, Kelly) 


Two Primers— 
A HOME FOR SANDY, Revised (Gay, Witty, Wright) 
RAIN AND SHINE, Revised (Wavle, Witty, Falk) 


A First Reader— 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT, Revised (Evans, Witty, Bailey) 
New Practice Books and new Teachers Guides 


Revisions of the books for Grades 2 and 3 ready this Spring. 


Db. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 14 
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We Open the Mail Bag 


There Is Hope 


Tredyffrin-Easttown High School, 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania, is located along 
the Main Line, twenty miles out of 
Philadelphia. There are 800 students 
representing the usual racial and eco- 
nomic cross section. 

Two Japanese students, brother and 
sister, attended the high school at a 
time when anti-Japanese feeling was 
strong. These students left school in 
June, 1946, moving to Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. 

On March 11, 1947, the following 
letter was received by the principal 
from these two former students: 

March 10, 1947 
Dear Mr. Brey: 

We were very sorry to hear that the 
workshop of Tredyffrin-Easttown High 
School caught fire and did some dam- 
age, however, we were glad to hear 
no one was injured. 

We wish to express our sympathy 
by the enclosed ten dollars and hope 
it will help a little in rebuilding the 
workshop. 

Please give our warmest regards to 
all. 

Sincerely yours, 
Koki and Yoshiko Shindo 

I read this letter on the day received 
to the students at assembly, with this 
comment: “I want you to share with 
me the feeling that there is hope for 
one world.”—Wallace S. Brey, Berwyn 


Appreciation 
The Norristown Teachers Associa- 
tion recognizes and appreciates the 
work of the PSEA along with the NEA 
in making public the problems of 
teachers and education through the 
press, radio, and magazines. This 
splendid work is furthering the cause 
of education today when it needs rec- 
ognition and support. It has brought 
the problems of teacher shortage and 
salaries before the public. 
We appreciate your efforts.—Edla 
M. Dahlquist, Norristown 
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NEA Summer Travel 
Program | 


Four centuries of life in the New 
World will be unfolded in the 1947 
series of tours conducted by the Divi- 
sion of Travel Service of the National 
Education Association. Tours will be 
operated to Mexico, Cuba and the 
West Indies, and the New England 
States and Canada—three areas which 
| figured prominently in the earliest 
days of Spanish, English, and French 
exploration and settlement in the 
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School, Eastern Hemisphere. 
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am You should see the unspoiled splendor of | itinerary, and costs. | Geade School... 
‘High | | £ LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH. 
dam- @ THE MAGNIFICENT | Grade 2-9, by Ferris, Keener, 
— : and Giddings, is a basal series 
» hear CANADIAN ROCKIES Conservation Scholarships Slpnedhe dep genie n ae 


ough background in mastery of 
; : the skills of English. With it we 
The State Advisory Committee spon- publish teachers’ guides and 


ig the OF CANADA’S PACIFIC COAST | ‘°tng the Pennsylvania Conservation answer books No workbooks 
Laboratory for Teachers will make are needed 

ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH. 
Grade 2-9, by Ferris and Keener, 
is a series of text-workbooks for 
ndo to and from the Pacific Coast and lected school teachers for special stu- | schools which prefer a consuma- 
| ble text-workbook. Their proper 
use assures a high degree of 
skill mastery. 
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CRAIG: Our World of Science - 
more: 
Exceptionally teachable, the new CRAIG science series offers an attrac- 
tive text and teachers' manual for each grade, | through 8. Authentic! 
scientific information is presented in a way that fascinates children— 
there is no struggle to hold attention. Controlled vocabulary fits each, 
book to the reading ability of the group for which it is intended. Simple 
activities permit learning by doing. Colorful illustrations. 
I gu 
® in Jun 
SMITH -MUZZEY-LLOYD: World History mad i 
mine-d 
Well balanced geographically, this outstanding new high-school text face, s 
covers Europe, North America, South America, Russia, the Far East, In plac 
Africa, and Australasia. It gives adequate attention to ancient civiliza- soaked 
tions but places more stress on the highly significant period since 1914. that se 
Four chapters devoted to World War Il carry discussion through the had oF 
San Francisco Conference. Top-notch teaching aids, illustrations, and —_ 
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URNAL 


Here is one answer to a question pondered by educators today: 


Will the returning veteran be content to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, when other professions seem to offer, at present, so much 


more? 





WHY I WANT TO TEACH 


I guess it all began on an afternoon 
in June, 1944, as I walked down a 
road in Normandy, slowly passing my 
mine-detector over its shell-pocked sur- 
face, searching for buried explosives. 
In places the road was, quite literally, 
soaked a dull red with blood—blood 
that seeped from the remains of what 
had once been young Americans, now 
strewn over the macadam. Surely, I 
thought, the hot summer sun looked 
down that day on a horror unique in 
the history of our nation. 

Then I remembered. Unique? It 
was less than a generation ago that 
probably the same scene had been en- 
ated! Would this road be paved with 
American bodies in another thirty 
years, in a still more horrible slaughter, 
I wondered. (And this was before 
Hiroshima . . .) I suppose it was 
then I unconsciously resolved that, if 
I lived to come back, I would give my 
best to see that our civilization was 
not placed, for a third time, in jeopardy 
of its very life’s blood. 


Disillusioning 


My resolution was given form in the 
months that followed, as our platoon 
“swept” mines from the roads of 
France, the Low Countries, and Ger- 
many to the River Elbe. We were 
forced to be together for the major 
part of each day and night. Everyone 
in the platoon came to know everyone 
else intimately. To me it was a pro- 
foundly disillusioning process. I be- 
gan to realize that the young men in 
the platoon, and those we had left be- 
hind on that road in Normandy, had 
gone into the war without knowing, 
and therefore, caring, Why; and had 
died, were dying, or would die like 
blind men. 

Only three out of the thirty-five 
soldiers in the group knew, for ex- 
ample, the differences between Amer- 
ian democracy and the  slave-state 
ideologies their nation was engaged 
in combatting. 
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HARRY M. SCHWALB 
Student, University of Pittsburgh 


There were the two California boys 
who swore it to be a fact that all 
Chinese are born with tails, there was 
the Ohioan who insisted that Negroes 
are a species apart from the human 
race, a species eternally destined to be 
inferior and exploited. (What was 
high school biology accomplishing?) 

I remember the graduates of our 
expensive high school (and college!) 
systems whose sole reading during our 
frequent periods of leisure was comic- 
books. (Was English literature really 
fulfilling its declared function in our 
schools ?) 





The men in the platoon believed the 
most outlandish rumors, and consist- 
ently, though unwittingly, repeated the 
propaganda lines of the Berlin and 
Rome radios. (Wasn't high school 
history intended to give, if not all the 
facts known, at least a background for 
judging facts as one met them?) 
There were the men, past their ma- 
jority, who told me they never read 
newspapers, voted in elections, or par- 
ticipated in public affairs. 

Finally, I saw our GI’s insulting 
and, sometimes, terrorizing French, 
Dutch, and Belgian civilians. ‘They 
were only ‘foreigners,’ weren’t they?” 
the GI’s explained. I saw then how 


incomplete or ineffective a view of the 
world and the other democracies in it 
we had given our young people, who 
now were dying to preserve a world 
order to which they were strangers. 
Even the most intelligent and learned 
of the group told me they had been 
taught little of the “outside” world; 
they had had to cross an ocean to dis- 
cover that England was not “a mon- 
archy with a weak king” but rather a 
representative, freedom-loving democ- 
racy, that the Western European na- 
tions had living standards, and had 
made contributions to world progress, 
as adequate as ours. 


Important 


The last phase in my conversion to 
teaching came in Germany. I had been 
anxious to see just what these people 
were, who twice in one generation had 
plunged the world into war. I ob- 
served them closely for months 
through my later work with military 
government. I came to see that these 
people did not possess instincts and 
mentalities different from our own 
(Mr. Sumner Welles to the contrary). 
I saw that much of their mass madness 
was the direct result of education. 

Perhaps our education was, in places, 
incomplete, as I have suggested above; 
it is a situation that can always be 
improved. But here, in Germany, I 
found an educational system that was 
deliberately malicious, false, and ag- 
gressive; that was a situation that 
could only lead to destruction. 

I came to see the unparalleled evil 

(Turn to Page 317) 


Harry Schwalb attends classes at the University of Pittsburgh and works 
on the family farm in Allegheny County. When interrupted by the war 
he was studying to be an agronomist at Pennsylvania State College where 
he received the Alpha Zeta Scholarship Award for the highest ranking 
Freshman. Ir his Sophomore year, he became at 17 the youngest editor in 
history of PENN STATE FARMER, the agricultural magazine. During the 
war when he was not working as a demolition man in the ETO, he helped 
Army authorities in the rehabilitation of displaced persons and wrote the 
regimental I-&-E program. He holds five campaign stars as well 3s the 


Silver Star. 
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Pennsylvania Teachers and 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


FRANK W. HUBBARD, Director, and 
MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, Assistant Director, 


Research Division, National Education Association 


The Eightieth Congress is now in 
session, and undoubtedly there will be 
an influx of bills to amend the Social 
Security Act, two of which already in- 
troduced propose the extension of old- 
age and survivors’ insurance benefits 
to public employes. The recommenda- 
tions of the Social Security Board re- 
cently filed with Congress again urge 
coverage of government employes, as 
the board has repeatedly recommended 
in previous years. 

Teachers being public employes 
should be aware of the possibilities 
under such extension; should compare 
the provisions of their state retirement 
system with those of the federal so- 
cial security plan; and should present 
a united front in informing their Con- 
gressmen of their attitude toward the 
proposed extension. There are some 
teachers in the United States, possibly 
in Pennsylvania, who believe that they 
should be covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits; the majority, 
however, are not in favor of the ex- 
tension of the federal plan to public 
employes. The difference of opinion 
is caused largely by a lack of under- 
standing of the relative merits of the 
two types of benefits. In this article 
the provisions of the Pennsylvania pub- 
lic-school employes’ retirement system 
are to be compared with the provisions 
of Title II of the Social Security Act 
in order to acquaint all Pennsylvania 
teachers with the technical facts pos- 
sibly not hitherto known. 

Social security old-age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits must be considered 
from two angles: (a) the point of view 
of the teacher and (b) the point of 
view of the teacher’s survivors. The 
benefit payable to the worker is called 
the primary benefit; the benefits pay- 
able to the worker’s survivors are called 
survivors’ benefits. 


Retirement Benefits Are Available 
Sooner 


The primary social security benefit 
is not available until the worker is 
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sixty-five. The Pennsylvania _ public- 
school employes’ retirement system per- 
mits voluntary retirement at age sixty- 
two. Under social security, not only 
must a worker be sixty-five but, unless 
he was born before 1875, he must have 
worked in covered employment for 
forty calendar quarters or ten years. The 
Pennsylvania retirement system gives 
credit for the teaching service rendered 
before the system was established. But 
if social security were extended to 
Pennsylvania teachers today, none could 
draw benefits until 1957 regardless of 
age, nor could a young teacher look 
forward to social security benefits until 
age sixty-five regardless of the many 
years which may elapse before he 
reaches that age. 

Suppose a teacher should become 
disabled permanently before age sixty- 
five. If he has been covered by social 
security for at least forty calendar 
quarters, he would be eligible for so- 
cial security benefits when he reaches 
age sixty-five, if he lives that long; 
but no payments would be made prior 
to age sixty-five on the basis of disabil- 
ity. Under the state retirement system, 
however, any teacher who has served 
for as long as ten years is eligible to 
retire on disability, and the disability 
retirement allowance begins immedi- 
ately upon proof of permanent dis- 
ability. 


Retirement Benefits Are Higher 

The average primary social security 
benefit paid in 1946 to female work- 
ers—and most teachers are women— 
was $238; in 1945 it was $233; in 
1944 it was even less. The average 
allowance paid to present employe 
superannuation annuitants of the Penn- 
sylvania public-school employes’ retire- 
ment system in 1945 was $1022.51 
and the average paid to present em- 
ploye and new entrant superannuation 
annuitants for that year, $947.24. 

The maximum benefit payable under 
the social security system is $1020. 
However, it is misleading to speak of 


the social security maximum of $1029 
as being available to a large proportion 
of workers. It is only a very high- 
paid worker or one who has dependents 
eligible for benefits in addition to his 
own primary benefit, whose social se. 
curity payments approach the $1020 
maximum. On the other hand, there 
is nO maximum in the Pennsylvania 
public-school employes’ retirement sys. 
tem. In 1946 an allowance of $3569.39 
was paid to a Pennsylvania retired fe. 
male teacher. 

The minimum benefit payable under 
the social security system is $120 a 
year. After a worker has been em- 
ployed in covered employment for as 
much as forty calendar quarters, he is 
fully insured and will draw a social 
security benefit when he is sixty-five 
even if he does not again work, and if 
the formula does not figure out to a 
benefit of at least $10 a month, that 
amount is due him as the minimum. 
The Pennsylvania retirement system does 
not provide any minimum except in 
the case of a disability allowance. 

As the teachers retirement system 
grows older, and its members will have 
contributed over a longer period of 
time, the retirement allowances will 
increase and in time the social security 
will be far surpassed by the retirement 
benefits. In fact, it has been estimated 
that under the retirement plan a hy- 
pothetical teacher in Pennsylvania 
would receive about $1004 while he 
would receive $531 from the social 
security system for the same length of 
service. 


Retirement Formula Is More Favorable 
to Teachers 


The formula for computing social 
security benefits is not nearly as favor- 
able to teachers as the formula for 
com puting retirement allowances m™ 
Pennsylvania. In the first place, the 
social security formula uses a base of 
the “average monthly wage’ which is 
found by dividing the total wages 
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ened in covered employment by the 
otal number of calendar months be- 
yween the establishment of the sys- 
tem and the quarter in which the worker 
becomes age sixty-five. Today, forty 
quarters have elapsed since the social 
security system was established. Teachers 
would be penalized by this ten-year 
period of noncoverage if the formula, 
4s presently written, were applied to 
them in the future. It is quite likely that 
if social security were extended, the law 
would be adjusted for the time be- 
tween 1936 and the date of extension so 
that the formula would use the number 
of calendar months between extension 
and the quarter in which the worker 
became age sixty-five. Even so, as- 
suming this adjustment, there is still 
1 handicap suffered by teachers since 
they work nine or ten months in a 
calendar year. Thus, a teacher who 
ems $155.55 a month during the 
shool term might have an average 
monthly wage of $116.66. 

Furthermore, the social security for- 
mula gives too much weight to the 
lower salary paid to beginning teach- 
es. The “average monthly wage”’ is 
fgured by dividing the total amount 
eamed over all the years by the num- 
ber of calendar months. The same 
weight is given to the salary paid to 
a teacher during the early years of 
lower salary as to the later years of 
higher salary. Presumably the later 
years Of a teacher’s career are most 


remunerative as he attains the higher 
brackets in the salary schedule. Also 
teachers’ salaries have increased over 


the years and will continue to increase. 
The Pennsylvania public-school em- 
ployes’ retirement system takes these 
factors into consideration in providing 
its formula. The annual salary is used 
regardless of the number of months 
the teacher has taught in a school year, 
ind the average salary is found by 
weraging the last ten years of service 
before retirement. This formula gives 
members the advantage of the higher 
salaries earned at the crest of the teach- 
er's career. 

Furthermore, after a worker reaches 
ae sixty-five and begins to draw so- 
dal security benefits he is not permitted 
{0 earn more than $15 a month in work 
covered by social security. There is 
10 limit on the amount he is per- 











mitted to earn in work not covered 
by social security, but with the ideal 
pronounced by the Social Security 
Board of universal coverage, there will 
be no uncovered work available, and 
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the restriction will apply to all kinds 
of jobs. There would be no way for 
a person to build up his income to meet 
living costs. The Pennsylvania retire- 
ment law has no such restriction. A 
retired teacher can work at any job 
except teaching in the State of Penn- 
sylvania and is permitted to earn as 
much as he can without its interfering 
with receiving his retirement allow- 
ance (unless he is retired for disability) . 


Survivors’ Benefits Are Not Suitable for 
Teachers 


The primary social security benefit 
is so far inferior to the retirement 
allowance provided for Pennsylvania 
teachers that there is hardly any com- 
parison. The survivors’ benefits under 
social security are no more favorable to 
teachers. They are designed princi- 
pally for the dependents of male work- 
ers. Widows, but not widowers, are 
entitled to social security benefits when 
the widow reaches age sixty-five or at 
any age if she has children under age 
sixteen, or eighteen if in school. In 
Pennsylvania, 79.9 per cent of the 
teachers are women. They would likely 
have no family benefits available to 
their survivors under social security. 
Rare would be the case where a woman 
teacher would leave eligible children. 
She could not provide for a sister, a 
brother, or the children of her sisters 
and brothers. Only in the case of de- 
pendent parents over age sixty-five 
would the survivors’ benefits be of ad- 
vantage to the majority of teachers. 


The Pennsylvania retirement law, 
however, allows members to choose 
a retirement allowance which will pro- 
vide an annuity after the death of the 
annuitant for any person of the mem- 
ber’s choice. She may name her hus- 
band as beneficiary or some relative 
who would not be eligible for benefits 
under the social security plan. She may 
name as beneficiary some umrelated 
friend. This factor is especially im- 
portant to unmarried women. 

If the teacher belonging to the Penn- 
sylvania public-school employes’ retire- 
ment system should die before retire- 
ment, the total he has contributed to 
the retirement fund with interest is 
payable to his estate. If he dies after 
retirement, the death benefits depend 
upon his own choice of annuity. The 
provisions in the retirement law are 
therefore flexible so that individual 
members may adapt them to their own 
personal situations. The social security 











law is inflexible. If a worker’s per- 
sonal situation does not fit into the 
plan of survivors’ benefits, there is no 
alternative, and the contributions he 
has made to the social security system 
are lost to him, his estate, and his heirs. 
No payment is made to the estate of a 
deceased social security worker, except 
to pay burial expenses if there is no 
eligible dependent survivor. 


You Get What You Pay For 


The relative cost of the social se- 
curity program and the teachers re- 
tirement system, to the individual 
teacher, has no bearing upon the rela- 
tive merits of the two systems since 
the retirement system gives so much 
more for the money than the social 
security plan. However, if social se- 
curity were made available to teachers, 
economically-minded taxpayers would 
certainly choose the less expensive plan 
if they had a choice. There are some 
who say, “Let us have both our state 
retirement system and social security.” 
Perhaps this would be ideal, but let 
us be realistic. How many state leg- 
islatures will attempt to supply funds 
for two retirement systems, particularly 
when one is administered by federal 
officials? How many states will improve 
their present state systems if the prob- 
lems involved are blurred by combina- 
tion with the social security plan? Rep- 
resentatives of state executive officials, 
testifying in hearings in Washington, 
D. C., have already said that given a 
choice between their present state re- 
tirement systems and a cheaper social 
security plan they would be bound by 
their obligations to the taxpayer to 
choose the cheaper system. Let us re- 
member that at present social security 
is cheaper—that it costs less—but its 
benefits also are much less as this 
article has pointed out. 


So-Called Advantages of Social Security 


There are two points which advocates 
of the extension of social security have 
argued in its favor. One is that, being 
a federal plan, the social security pro- 
gram knows no state lines, whereas 
when a teacher leaves a state he loses 
his credit in the teacher retirement 
system he leaves. This is not entirely 
true in Pennsylvania or in thirty of the 
forty-eight state teacher retirement sys- 
tems. A Pennsylvania teacher who 
has taught outside of the state can 
claim credit and pay for the out-of- 
state service. 

(Turn to page ‘322) 








Your School Cornerstone 


In Philadelphia, a junior high school 
was named for Thomas FitzSimons, a 
signer of the Constitution of the 
United States. An eighth-grade class 
of the FitzSimons Junior High School 
chose to produce a play which would 
enlighten the student body about the 
man for whom their school was named. 
An. added interest came about when, 
on September 17, 1946, Constitution 
Day, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
presented a statue of FitzSimons, Irish 
born merchant, soldier, patriot, and 
statesman, to the City of Philadelphia. 

The beginning of a real project was 
launched with new incentive when 
Samuel Berman, principal of the school, 
permitted the class to witness the cele- 
bration and unveiling of the statue of 
Thomas FitzSimons in Logan Square, 
marking the 157th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

Work on the play as an Assembly 
project began the next day in the ad- 
visory class under the direction of 
Mabel McMurray and Carl Stock, ad- 
visers. 


The play was presented during the 
week of January 13 to 17 to the entire 
student body of the school. 


Perhaps you would like to know 
what is in your school cornerstone? For 
knowledge about the contents of the 
school cornerstone, we are indebted to 
Louis P. Hoyer, associate superinten- 
dent, who, upon request, provided us 
with the following information. 


“The list of articles to be placed in 
the cornerstone of each new building 
was devised some years ago and the 
articles in the standard list were placed 
in the FitzSimons cornerstone. These 
articles were: the Bible, an American 
flag, a handbook of the Board of Pub- 
lic Education, two parchments contain- 
ing the names of the Board of Public 
Education and the members of the 
Building Department, current news- 
papers, both morning and evening edi- 
tions, current newspaper clippings 
about the school, and coins and stamps 
of the present year—1926."—MABEL 
C. McMuRRAy. 








Mileage of Emporium High Students 
W. H. Allinger, mathematics teacher in Emporium High School, reports on 
the daily routine of some of his high school students as follows: 
“In the days of our grandparents it was a common custom for youngsters to 
trudge weary miles to the ‘little red schoolhouse’ to secure the rudiments of 


‘readin’, ‘ritin’ and ‘rithmetic’. 


But the daily routine of fourteen Emporium 


High School students is almost as rugged a regimen as that of our forbears. 
“These fourteen, living in First Fork Valley at the extreme eastern end of 

Cameron County, journey from 48 to 68 miles each school day in their round 

trip, a total of 240 to 340 miles per school week and a grand total of 8,640 to 


12,240 miles for the school term. 


‘Arlene Turner, one of the freshman girls in the group, said, ‘I go to bed at 
nine o'clock in order to get up at six to make the trip to school’.” 
The students making this trip are pictured above. 
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Retirement Board 
Publishes Report 


Eighty-nine thousand, seven hundred 
and nineteen school employes held 
equities in the Public School Em. 
ployes’ Retirement System on June 30, 
1945, according to a report of the Re. 
tirement Board. Of this numbe 
14,508 were present employe members 
and 75,211 were new entrant mem. 
bers. On this date there were 6,625 
members who were being paid retire. 
ment allowances, of which 5,671 were 
for superannuation and 945 for dis. 
ability. 

The total amount of money in in. 
vestments and cash to the credit of 
these 89,719 members on June 30, 
1945, was $243,360,902.49. — This 
amount is allocated to six accounts— 
contingent reserve account, State an. 
nuity reserve accounts one and two, 
employes’ annuity savings account, em- 
ployes’ annuity reserve account, and 
expense account. 

The report, which is published an- 
nually, gives a complete statement of 
the receipts and disbursements in each 
of these accounts, and a schedule show. 
ing the number of members, new 
members, withdrawals returned to 
service, deaths, withdrawals, and net 
membership as of June 30 of each 
year since 1919. 

The average annuity paid present 
employe members in 1945 was $1, 
125.17, and the average for disability 
annuities was $782.90. The average 
of the years of service of these super- 
annuation annuitants was 40 and their 
average age 65. For the disability an- 
nuitants the average of the years of 
service was 30, the retirement age 56. 

Since the beginning of the system 
a total of 11,123 retirement allowances 
had been granted up to June 30, 1945, 
of which 9,043 were for superannua- 
tion and 2,080 were for disability; 
3,262 superannuation annuitants died 
and 110 returned to active school serv- 
ice; 684 disability annuitants died and 
442 returned to active school service. 


—_—_—@———. 


Teaching was my profession. . . . If 
there is a nobler profession no one has 
ever told me about it. . . . Be of good 
cheer. Things are looking up!—ARZA 
L. DEAN “Twelve Years in The Class: 
room” Vermont School Journal (Jan. 
1947) 
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From Now Ou 


HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 


Member, Local Branch Committee 
Teacher, Aliquippa High School 


A truly professional status for a pro- 
fessionally trained group is what the 
PSEA and its Local Branches have been 
working toward this legislative year. 
Improved salaries alone will not make 
educational work a profession. Accord- 
ing to definitions of experts, a profes- 
sion has four principal factors: a code 
of ethical conduct, the attitude toward 
their work of those engaged in it, 
the attitude of laymen toward that work, 
and the length and difficulty of the 
petiod of training which is required 
for preparation. 

The Local Branches of our profes- 
sional Association will continue after 
this legislative year to build local activ- 
ities which will establish education as 
a true profession. They will do this by 
giving constant attention to the need 
for wholesome teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, by contributing in as many ways 
as possible to the professional growth 
of their members, by fostering intelli- 
gent and democratic leadership in the 
classroom and the community, by or- 
ganizing efforts to improve curricula, by 
any and every means possible within 
the organization. 

A few thoughts on the activities 
which Local Branches can organize to 
promote the program of our profes- 
sional organization may be of value to 
the officers elected this spring or next 
fall. 


Patience and Persistence 


Any activities program in the local 
branch logically starts with the elected 
officers of the local branch. Care should 
therefore be exercised by the members 
in their selection of leaders. Enthu- 
siasm, initiative, courage, patience, and 
persistence are necessary qualities. Most 
of our local branches hold elections at 
the end of the school year and the 
oficers begin to serve the following 
September. After their election the 
officers must meet the problem of what 
to do that is worth while. Over the 
summer months much of the initial 
planning can be done, so that at the 
beginning of the new school year a 
completed tentative program can be con- 
sidered and the polishing touches ap- 
plied. New officers might use as a guide 
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a list of questions such as the follow- 
ing: 

1. Is there a constitution for the local 
branch? Are copies available? Are the 
officers thoroughly familiar with it? 

2. What is necessary to stimulate 
membership at all three levels of or- 
ganization—local, state, and national ? 

3. What machinery is provided in 
the constitution for organizing and 
carrying out a program? This involves 
a knowledge of the committees which 
are specified and a most careful selec- 
tion of committee membership. ‘The 
right person for the right job” is some- 
thing to strive for. 

4. What activity or activities appear 
to offer the best chance for advancing 
the interests of the schools in the com- 
munity? Is a public relations program 
most needed? Can _inter-professional 
relationships be improved? Can the as- 
sociation offer its aid in making any 
needed curriculum changes? Can a pro- 
gram for professional growth which 
would include outside speakers, reading 
groups, and other media, be of service? 
Some such problem could form the core 
of the year’s work. 

5. Is there anything the local group 
can offer that will increase the efficiency 
of the school system or improve educa- 
tional services to the children? Perhaps 
it would be possible to give some atten- 
tion to teacher-administration-board re- 
lations. This is a phase of activity which 
needs more attention. 

6. What can be done to get active 
participation by as many members as 
possible? It is usually true that one be- 
comes a part of any activity or organ- 
ization to which one has contributed 
effort and thought in addition to finan- 
cial support. So it is good for each 
member to have a job to do in the 
organization, no matter how small it 
may be. And it would be a fine thing 
if the local branch membership would 
some day adopt the rule that no assign- 
ment can be refused, and no service 
can be avoided. 

It is seldom possible to have com- 
plete success in the whole program. 
Weak spots will usually appear and 
new needs will arise. These weaknesses 
can be strengthened or needs provided 


for in programs for following years, 
and leadership will come from an ever- 
enlarging group of professional and 
competent people who have become a 
part of the local branch because they 
have had a share in its growth. A con- 
tinuing program which follows through 
year after year is the kind of activity 
which is needed. 


Better Understanding 


We find a good example of planning 
in the Aliquippa Education Association 
where the Professional Committee, 
headed by Mary Campbell, built a 
program around three large projects. 
First, there was the need for better 
understanding between the different 
levels of the school system. 

The Committee believed that the 
elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school faculties should each 
be more familiar with the work being 
done at the other levels. A series of 
three evening meetings was planned. 
At the first meeting the ungraded ele- 
mentary school and its core reading 
program were explained by a panel of 
teachers, there was a demonstration of 
the teaching methods which opened 
the eyes of upper grade teachers, and a 
discussion followed which was an edu- 
cation to those teachers in the other 
levels who knew nothing about how the 
foundation of learning skills is laid. At 
a second meeting the junior high school 
program was demonstrated, and other 
teachers learned how it dovetails into 
the programs of the lower grades and 
the upper grades. In addition, some 
problems were brought to light and 
some weaknesses uncovered. The re- 
sult certainly should be an attempt to 
make changes which will be of benefit 
to the children. The high school will 
explain its program and make its sug- 
gestions at a third meeting. 


Conditions and Limitations 


For its second project the committee 
acted on the idea that educators can 
be more efficient if they understand the 
conditions and limitation under which 
they work. Two seminars were organ- 
ized, each of which was to meet in 
three sessions. The first seminar was on 
the school budget—its organization, its. 
implications, and its legal limitations. 
A. D. Dungan, assistant superintendent 
of schools, conducted this aspect of the: 
program. The second seminar covered 
certain important sections of the School 
Code—Act 403, H. B. 417, the Tenure: 
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Act, and the sections having to do with 
the duties and powers of teachers. It 
was not expected that teachers would 
become experts in the subjects dis- 
cussed after so few meetings, but the 
program will continue next year, and 
a part of the teacher’s professional study 
which has been neglected too long will 
have been brought to their attention. 


Recognition 


The third project of the committee 
grew out of the feeling that outstand- 
ing professional contributions made by 
its members should receive public rec- 
ognition. Information was gathered 
about honors which had recently been 
won by individual teachers, about extra- 
curricular contributions, and about 
articles or books published, and this in- 
formation was released as news stories 
by the association. Arrangements have 
been made to display outstanding stu- 
dent art work in a window of a local 
department store. Of course, these activ- 
ities are in addition to the activities of 
the civic, legislative, salary, and social 
committees. 

The important thing to remember is 
that the local group can use the abilities 
of its members to contribute to the pro- 
fessional growth of every member. Too 
often such ability is not even suspected 
and the old saying about the prophet 
in his own country seems to hold true. 
It would seem that if a local branch 
could set up a program which would 
interest its members and stimulate their 
intellectual curiosity it certainly will 
have made a contribution to the pro- 
fession. 

The executive board of a local branch 
could check its program against the 
following list of projects, and perhaps 
expand its program. 

1. A Public Relations program with 
association newspaper, regular articles 
in local papers, speakers bureau, school 
displays, Education Week Program, 
parent visitations, open-house evenings, 
survey of job needs and employet’s re- 
quirements, radio programs where pos- 
sible, and a host of other things 

2. A Professional program with pub- 
lications, forums (public and closed), 
panel discussions, visiting speakers, ex- 
change teachers, exchange visitations, 
handbook for the local district, and so 
on almost endlessly 

3. A Civic program with membership 
in Chamber of Commerce, memberships 
for officers in service groups, participa- 
tion in youth conservation program, holi- 
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day celebrations, Girl Scout and Boy 
Scout work, etc. 


4. A Legislative program which would 
organize support for good laws in legis- 
lative years, and participate in the 
political life of the community by 
sponsoring meetings at which candi- 
dates may express their views, or pub- 
lish information about the requirements 
for different offices, and the importance 
of their work 

5. A Salary program which would 
suggest needed revisions of local sched- 
ules, and work with Administration in 
making improvements 

6. An Insurance program which 
would provide hospitalization, and sick- 
ness and accident benefits 

7. A Credit Union 

8. An Ethics program which would 
constantly keep before the group the 
important matter of professional ethics 

9. A Social program in which a num- 
ber of different kinds of social oppor- 
tunities are open to interested members 
—dinners, picnics, bowling leagues, 
hay rides, sleigh rides, and farmers 
parties are only a few of the possibilities 

10. Local Branch participation in 
State and National Conventions and 
other meetings 

The encouraging part about building 
such a program is that the local branch 
has available to it the fine services of 
the PSEA headquarters staff. Mr. 
Webster has facilities which will aid 
all phases of the planning: handbooks, 
sample constitutions, and personal sug- 
gestions or visitations. Mr. Moset’s work 
on salaries, sick leave programs, and 
other matters is too well-known to 
need description here. The value of his 
personal visitations in terms of money 
granted to teachers by local boards all 
over the State cannot be measured. Few 
people need an introduction to Mr. 
Hare, but more and more will learn 
to use his services in all phases of pub- 
lic relations. Mr. Adler is at the disposal 
of association members who require 
legal advice in connection with their 
professional positions, and Mr. Bertin, 
our newest assistant executive secretary, 
will no doubt be able to give valuable 
aid on publications. Mr. Gayman, our 
Executive Secretary, has an interest in 
the whole program and may prove 
especially valuable to the local group 
which needs advice on matters of policy. 
If the branches learn to use the Asso- 
ciation services intelligently many of 
our local organization problems will be 
solved much more easily. 


The next school year should see , 
tremendous growth in such local branch 
activities as have been discussed here. 
The Leaders’ Conference, to be held 
at State College in late July, should 
develop added enthusiasm, and we can 
go on to greater accomplishment in ou; 
profession as year follows year, because 
our local branches can be a tremendoys 
force in nurturing a comsciousness of 
ethics, in developing the proper attitude 
toward the profession not only among 
laymen but among educators as well. 

The recognition of our professional 
needs has been in evidence in all the 
bills which our Association has spon- 
sored or aided on the State level this 
year. It remains for us to carry on a 
continuing program in our Local 
Branches which will correlate with the 
program being sponsored by the State 
Association. Then we will grow the 
way we ought to grow from now on. 


Branch Workshop 


State College 
July 31-August 1 


The Committee on Local Branches 
in conjunction with the PSEA Execu- 
tive Council and the School of Edu- 
cation of the Pennsylvania State College 
is making plans for the second annual 
Local Branch Leaders Workshop at 
State College this summer. The pro- 
gram will begin with an evening meet- 
ing on July 31 and continue with morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions August 1. 

Definite information including de- 
tails of the program will be the subject 
of a special bulletin announcement to 
all Local Branches in the near future. 


Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will resume its National Con- 
ference for Classroom Teachers at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, July 
14-25. Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, Uni- 
versity school of education; Mary Titus, 
president of the Department; and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, will act 
as directors. 

Persons interested may obtain regis: 
tration blanks from Hilda Maehling, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, 1201—16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Educational Tuterests ,) 


The World of 
Tomorrow 


I am very happy to announce to the 
members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association that the Execu- 
tive Council, at its regular meeting on 
January 25, at the suggestion of the 
President, approved the appointment 
and creation of a Professional Planning 
and Coordinating Committee. Personnel 
have been appointed to this committee, 
representing all parts of the State and 
every phase of our educational program. 

The Committee was appointed be- 
cause of the realization on the part of 
the President and the Executive Council 
of the tremendous responsibility the 
teachers of Pennsylvania have in build- 
ing the world of tomorrow. They be- 
lieve that such a responsibility can be 
met only by careful and intelligent 
planning. The purpose of this com- 
mittee will be to set guideposts that 
will give an enriched educational pro- 
gram to the boys and girls of Pennsyl- 
vania and will help the classroom 
teachers and school administrators to 
accept their challenge to build a new 
world. 

The Committee will be charged with 
the consideration of every phase of edu- 
cational endeavor. Its planning shall 
extend from the kindergarten through 
college, and then on to a broad pro- 
gram of adult education. The creation 
of this committee, together with its 
functions, is an indication to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania that the PSEA is not 
only interested in the welfare of 
teachers, but is interested in developing 
a tich, broad educational program for 
the youth of the State. Society, through 
education, must prepare citizens for the 
world of tomorrow and must clear the 
gap between social-political progress 
and scientific development. 

The Professional Planning Committee 
has had one meeting and will be meet- 
ing again during the month of May. 
I want to express to the members of 
the Committee my deep appreciation 
for their sacrifice in giving of their 
time and effort and energy to this crea- 
tive endeavor. I feel sure that they can 
leave a monument of educational good- 
will. I want to pledge to them my full 
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cooperation and support in this en- 
deavor, which is dear to my heart. I 
wish them Godspeed and every success. 
—Frep W. Hos er, President, PSEA. 





Cincinnati Host 
to NEA Convention 


In the city of Cincinnati, July 7-11, 
1947, the National Education Associa- 
tion will hold its eighty-fourth an- 
nual meeting. Registration will open 
Sunday, July 6, at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel and will be continued 
there until noon Tuesday, July 8. From 
that time on it will be in the lobby 
of Music Hall. 

Meetings of the Representative As- 
sembly and General Sessions will be 
held in Music Hall. 

The General Session meetings will 
be held Monday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday evenings. Dinners of 
special groups on Tuesday evening will 
be followed by the convention recep- 
tion. The meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be held Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day afternoons. 

The NEA Journal for May will con- 
tain further details concerning this 
summer meeting. PSEA headquarters 
during the convention will be main- 
tained in Room 620 at the Netherland 
Plaza. 





Penn State Superin- 


tendents Conference 


Our Schools and the Public will be 
the theme for the annual Superintend- 
ents and Principals Conference to be 
held at Pennsylvania State College July 
29, 30, and 31. 

The topics to be considered during 
the days of the conference are Man- 
agement Looks to the Schools, Labor 
Looks to the Schools, The School and 
Community Activities, The Public 
Looks to the Schools, and Legislation 
and the Schools. 

Among the speakers will be Walter 
D. Fuller, president, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, and William Averitt, 


Educational Editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

The annual dinner will be held at 
Nittany Lion Inn on July 30 at 6:30 
p.m. The toastmaster will be C. Her- 
man Grose of Erie, and the speakers 
Fred W. Hosler, President, PSEA; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and T. H. Richard- 
son. 





Pennsylvania Professional 
Membership Grows 


An April check-up shows increases 
in both the PSEA and NEA member- 
ships. 

State 

PSEA membership, July 1, 1946, to 
April 9, 1947, totals 52,786. This 
compares with last year’s total enrol- 
ment of 52,044. 


National 

T. D. Martin, director of member- 
ship, writes that on April 1, 1947, a 
total of 36,426 memberships had been 
enrolled in the NEA from Pennsyl- 
vania. Although this is an increase 
over last year’s record, it falls 209 
short of the Victory Action member- 
ship goal for May 31, 1947. 

Pennsylvania has led the other states 
in NEA membership for a number of 
years, and it would be an achieve- 
ment for us to lead again this year 
and to win a place on the Victory Ac- 
tion Honor Roll too. If you join the 
NEA now you will be credited for the 
entire 1947-48 year. 





Edinboro Entertains 
Art Teachers 


An art conference, which included 
speeches, panel discussions, and ex- 
hibits, was available to teachers, super- 
visors, and students of art in western 
Pennsylvania at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro, April 25 and 26. Al- 
fred J. Haller acted as chairman. 
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An enthusiastic but orderly group of 
over 2000 attended the hearing on H. 
B. 417 in the Forum, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, on April 22. The at- 
tendance was comprised of lay repre- 
sentatives and teachers from districts 
all over the State. 

The Honorable D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, one of the sponsors of H. B. 
417 and chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education, presided. The 
Honorable W. Stuart Helm served as 
secretary. The co-sponsor of H. B. 417, 
the Honorable George D. Stuart, was 
on the platform as well as members of 
the House and Senate Committees on 
Education. 

Thirty representatives of civic or- 
ganizations and teacher groups pre- 
sented statements on H. B. 417 and 
other salary-subsidy bills before the 
General Assembly. Although a number 
suggested changes in certain provisions 
of the bill or voiced disapproval, the 
majority of the statements were in sup- 
port of the passage of H. B. 417. 

Mrs. Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh, leg- 
islative chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
would make the minimum State sub- 
sidy $1400 per teaching unit, an in- 
crease in that now stated in the bill. 


Radical 


N. R. Criss, solicitor for the Pitts- 
burgh school district, stated that he 
thought the pay schedule in H. B. 417 
too radical. He believed that the Legis- 
lature in granting raises should make 
them temporary instead of mandatory 
so that school districts could get from 
under heavy salary schedules if and 
when a depression sets in. 

The position of the Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association was 
presented by its president, Mrs. Ruth 
B. Robb. She quoted from a resolution 
of her Association which favored 
higher pay “if the State bears this addi- 
tional cost.”” She suggested passage of 
House Bills which would provide for 
10% tax on amusements and a tax on 
bowling alleys, pool and billiard tables, 
juke boxes, and pin ball machines. She 
also listed five major objections to the 
bill. These related to payments for 
overtime to teachers, increases in local 
millage rates to meet additional salary 
boosts, necessity of levying additional 
taxes, higher cost of compensation in- 
surance premiums resulting from in- 
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H. B. 417 Pledged Support at Hearing 


creased salaries, and the problem of 
meeting differences of salaries paid 
classroom teachers and principals and 
supervisors. 


Pledges of Support 


Expressions of approval and pledges 
of support came from the majority of 
the remainder of the speakers. In addi- 
tion to those mentioned above the fol- 
lowing persons appeared: 

Fred W. Hosler, president, Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association; 
Alvin W. Fuller, Ickesburg, represent- 
ing rural teachers; Edward A. Linsky, 
adjutant, The American Legion, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania; Ronald H. 
Dunn, secretary, Johnstown Chamber 
of Commerce; Aleda E. Druding, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion; Rev. Jules Ayers, representing 
Wyoming Valley Ministerial Associa- 
tion; Mrs. F. H. Hottenstein, chairman, 
Citizens Committee on Education, 
Philadelphia; Andrew P. Bower, direc- 
tor of education, AFL; Margaret Root, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Teachers; 
Mrs. T. Stuart Williams, legislative 
chairman, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Milton Strouse, executive vice 
president, Pennsylvania Real Estate 
Board; Mrs. F. L. Bradfute, League 
of Women Voters; Harry Boyer, Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Union Council; 
Esther Soler, legislative representative, 
CIO Local 556, Philadelphia; Herbert 
P. Lauterbach, Aliquippa, representing 
third-class school districts; M. Elizabeth 
Matthews, president, Pennsylvania Di- 
vision, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Earl Sykes, Associa- 
tion of State Teachers College Facul- 
ties; Esther Aumiller, State Teachers 
League; M. Isabel Epley, president, 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association; Mer- 
rill Cassebaum, Easton, representing 
second-class school districts; Dorothy 
E. Pickard, president, Pittsburgh Prin- 
cipals’ Club; D. Harry Bruce, West 
Mifflin Borough, representing superin- 
tendents; Joseph H. Rainey, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People; 
Lewis Feldman, Commander of Anth- 
racite Counties Council VFW; Jay Neff, 
Westmoreland County; Robert Bunge, 
Future Teachers of America, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Paul S. 
Christman, chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee, PSEA. 

As the first speaker on the program, 





Fred W. Hosler, President of the Penn. 
sylvania State Education Association, 
said in part: 

54,000 Teachers 


“I am not presenting a_ personal 
point of view. I am speaking as Presi. 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Educa. 
tion Association, an organization whose 
membership represents more than 
54,000 teachers in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, an organization that is 95 
years old, and I speak in vigorous sup. 
port of the passage of H. B. 417. 

“I speak also in behalf of the inter. 
ests of more than two million boys and 
girls in our Commonwealth, boys and 
gitls who in a few years will be taking 
your places and ours, and upon whose 
shoulders will rest the responsibility 
of building the America of tomorrow. 
It is in their interests that I plead the 
cause of education today. 

“During the 1945 session of the 
General Assembly we asked for the 
enactment of H. B. 568. A modified 
form of this bill became Act 403, under 
which our educational equalization pro- 
gram is now operating. This act was a 
great forward step in the history of 
education in our State. It furnished the 
foundation upon which to enrich and 
broaden and enlarge equalization of 
educational opportunity. 

“Act 403 was only the foundation. 
Already it becomes imperative to write 
new salary guarantees and more liberal 
financial support. We now present H. 
B. 417 to meet the current needs of the 
school crisis in our State... . 

(Doctor Hosler then summarized the 
provisions of the bill) 


The Current Crisis 


“I would be remiss if I did not bring 
to you some facts regarding the current 
crisis in Pennsylvania. We have on file 
in our office evidence that teachers are 
leaving our State Teachers Colleges and 
our teacher-training institutions and 
seeking employment in our sister states 
that have recently adopted liberal salary 
programs. We have evidence that daily 
these institutions are canvassed by rep- 
resentatives from other states, who offer 
the graduates lucrative teaching posi- 
tions. Even California has sent repre- 
sentatives to our State to offer attractive 
salaries and fine climate. 

“The State of Maryland has adopted 
a single salary schedule recently which 
provides teachers with bachelors’ de- 
grees a minimum of $2200 with incre- 
ments to a maximum of $3800. 
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“It further provides immediate in- 
crease to a maximum of $1100 for 
teachers of 12-years experience, mak- 
ing a minimum for those teachers in 
September, 1947, of $3300. 

“We are all familiar with the liberal 
schedule adopted in our other sister 
state, New York, and the forward step 
in Delaware. Even Arkansas has estab- 
lished a state-wide minimum of $2100. 

“It is mo exaggeration to say that 
there will be an exodus of teachers 
from Pennsylvania unless we adopt as 
have our sister States an enriched and 
liberal program. The teachers of Penn- 
sylvania deserve it; the children of 
Pennsylvania are worthy of it. 

“I have been told by the director of 
placement in one of our large Penn- 
sylvania universities that he could place 
every graduate in his school of educa- 
tion in either Delaware or Maryland 
this coming school year. Many of them 
are simply waiting to see what Penn- 
sylvania does. 

“Currently, approximately 4,030 
teachers in Pennsylvania are teaching 
on emergency certificates. Approxi- 
mately 90,000 boys and girls in our 
public schools are being taught by 
teachers with sub-standard qualifica- 
tions... . 

“When our forefathers founded this 
great democratic experiment based upon 
individual opportunity they accepted 
without question the major premise that 
if democracy and individual initiative 
were to succeed and grow and survive, 
tantamount to it was a program of free 
public education. We, in the teaching 
profession, believe that as strongly as 
our forefathers did, but too often have 
we found that lip service has been sub- 
stituted for financial support... . 

“We are in debt to Thaddeus Stevens 
that we have a free public school sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania. But ‘the blessings 
of education’ carried ‘to the poorest 
child of the poorest inhabitant of the 
meanest hut in our mountains,’ and even 
of our populous cities remains our re- 
sponsibility and our duty. 


The State Must Assume 


“If we are to furnish an equal pro- 
gram of educational opportunity for all 
the children of all our people, then the 
State must of necessity assume its re- 
sponsibility for greater financial support 
of our public schools. It must take its 
place along with some of our sister 
states who are paying a large proportion 
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of the cost of their public education pro- 
gum... . 

“It must accept the mandate of the 
Constitution ‘to provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools.’ 

“America stands today at the cross- 
roads. An enriched program of educa- 
tion is one of the guarantees of our 
American way of life. 

“I hope that you will see with us 
the responsibility that lies ahead and 
through the passage of H. B. 417 will 
provide better schools so that our more 
than two million boys and girls can 
‘act well their part in a world of free 
men for a better world tomorrow.’ 

“It is not education that costs money, 
but the failure to educate that is ex- 
pensive.” 

Evidence 

Paul S. Christman, chairman of the 
PSEA Legislative Committee, as the last 
speaker, presented evidence of the sup- 
port the bill is receiving throughout the 
State. He handed to Chairman Sollen- 
berger a file of letters which had been 
received from prominent business and 
industrial leaders. 


The Record 

As this final issue of the JOURNAL 
goes to press the stage is set for favor- 
able action on the majority of PSEA 
bills. The September issue of the 
JourNAL will carry the record of edu- 
cational legislation enacted by the 1947 
session. 


Schoolmen’s Week & 


Southeastern District 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
Schoolmen’s Week was held March 
18 to 22, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in cooperation with the South- 
eastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Drexel Institute and more than 
twenty-five school districts. Approxi- 
mately five thousand persons registered. 
It is estimated that approximately ten 
thousand different teachers and others 
interested in education, attended one 
or more of the one hundred forty ses- 
sions. An outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the School Plant Confer- 
ence, which was attended by a large 
number of architects and school ad- 
ministrators. Another was the planned 


visits of teachers to art classes in many 








of the Philadelphia public schools. 
Among the speakers who were favor- 
ably received were, Walter D. Cock- 
ing, editor of The School Executive 
and The American School and Uni- 
versity; C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University 
of Minnesota; Harold Benjamin, dean, 
school of education, University of 
Maryland; Willard Olson, professor of 
education and director of the elemen- 
tary school, University of Michigan, 
and Alonzo Myers, chairman, division 
of higher education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict held its general session on Thurs- 
day evening, March 20, at which time 
greetings were brought by George W. 
McClelland, president of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The address of the evening was de- 
livered by Representative Mundt, South 
Dakota, on “The World’s Challenge to 
Education.” The Southeastern Con- 
vention District sponsored a number of 
programs in the fields of Radio Edu- 
cation, Social Studies, Science in the 
Rural School, and Language Studies. 
It also offered an exhibit on aviation 
education. This exhibit was located 
in The Palestra along with the ex- 
hibits of more than one hundred pub- 
lishing and supply houses. 

The major addresses of the session 
will be published as the thirty-fourth 
annual volume of Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings. The Proceedings will be 
available in the early fall and may be 
secured for one dollar ($1.00) by ad- 
dressing Theodore L. Reller, Secre- 
tary, Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Bloomsburg FTA Chapter 


The Oscar Hugh Bakeless Chapter 
of the Future Teachers of America at 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
held its last meeting of the winter sea- 
son on March 18, 1947. The resigna- 
tion of its former president, Edward J. 
Hollis, was accepted by the group. The 
new president completing the unex- 
pired term is Betty Adams of Dalmatia. 
Plans for a spring meeting were dis- 
cussed. M. Elizabeth Matthews, as- 
sistant editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, was guest speaker. 

The Future Teachers of America 
holds a very important position on the 
campus at Bloomsburg. , 
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School Activities in Picture 
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The pupils in Ardmore Junior High School in their experimental plastic course 
made the articles shown in the accompanying picture. They used plexiglas to fashion 
sandwich trays, wall shelves, candlesticks, centerpieces, vanity boxes, cigar and 
cigarette containers, residence signs. costume jewelry, and candy dishes. 

J. K. Crouthamel, instructor, with the approval of Superintendent F. A. Dubois, 
renovated the wood shop into a modern, well-lighted plastics-wood shop. 

About forty ninth-grade boys worked with the new medium which can be sawed, 
turned, shaped, drilled, threaded, engraved, and buffed on the wood working or 
metal working machines by changing the speed and cutting device. The picture at the 
right shows Francis Carthy jig-sawing a plexiglas cake server. 
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Conducting Driver Training Course at McCaskey High, Merrill C. Yost, tudes 


left, is classroom instructor and Edward L. Haller, shown at right, is in signe 
charge of the car. : 
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National Conference on UNESCO 


Philadelphia entertained the first Na- 
tional Conference on the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization the week of March 17. This 
meeting, the first of its kind ever held 
in this country, brought together 1,000 
delegates representing 500 of the lead- 
ing educational, professional, labor, 
civic, fraternal, and religious groups in 
the nation. 

These delegates considered significant 
problems in the fields of human rela- 
tions and education with their ultimate 
aim the formation of a program through 
which mutual understanding and good 
will can become world wide. Speakers 
and delegates alike placed their faith 
in UNESCO as a powerful force for 
peace and security. 

Significant areas emphasized at the 
conference were: problems of educa- 
tional reconstruction, teaching for in- 
ternational understanding, revision of 
textbooks and teaching material, the 
place of press and radio in UNESCO, 
and the study of social tensions. 

UNESCO is working closely with the 
Commission for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, composed of the 
leading school groups of the nation. 
The Commission proposes to raise 
$100,000,000 for the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of schools in Greece, 
Poland, Hungary, Austria, China, the 
Philippines, and Yugoslavia. The dele- 
gates felt this sum was large but that 
the undertaking was gigantic. 

The belief was expressed that only 
as nations of the world educate their 
children for better understanding of 
other peoples will UNESCO succeed 
and peace be assured. It was urged that 
schools give greater attention to inter- 
national problems, and consider the 
tole of the United Nations and other 
world-wide groups in present-day life. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of schools, Philadelphia, proposed 
that UNESCO take its story to the 
schools. He said that through the 
schools it is possible to reach millions 
of young people as well as their parents. 
At present, he said, only a few scattered 
schools are utilizing the tremendous 
amount of material that can be found 
in the UNESCO program. 

The delegates decided that textbooks 
must be revised to eliminate national- 
istic bias and further one-world atti- 
tudes. A constructive program is de- 
signed to encourage countries to make 
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bilateral and regional agreements con- 
cerning textbooks and other teaching 
materials. UNESCO will report in- 
stances of textbook usage inimical to 
peace among nations. 

Assistant Secretary of State Benton 
reported that radio programs, through 
the Voice of America, would be beamed 
to Greece and Turkey in languages of 
those two countries. Mr. Benton pointed 
out that these programs were within 
the spirit and intent of UNESCO. 

In discussing the tensions in the 
world today, one delegate urged the 
appointment of a commission to study 
“the tensions conducive to war’ be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 
Regret was expressed that the Soviet 
Union still remains aloof from 
UNESCO, which would make such a 
study ineffective. 

The thousand delegates, speaking for 
the United States, were in agreement 
that UNESCO can take an increasingly 
important role in developing attitudes 
of good will and sympathetic under- 
standing among the people of the world. 

It was announced that the next meet- 
ing of the UNESCO would take place 
in Mexico City in November. 





Elementary Education at 
Ohio State University 


The Ninth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education, sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, will be held at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, July 
14-25, 1947. Donald P. Cottrell, 
dean, school of education, Ohio State 
University, has appointed Laura Zirbes, 
professor of education, to have charge 
of planning a program which will be 
rich in educational practices. 

This two weeks’ workshop will be 
centered around the theme, “Demo- 
cratic Values in Elementary School 
Leadership,” and the University is of- 
fering three quarter hours of credit 
which is equivalent to two semester 
hours to all conference members. A 
charge of $15 will be made for the 
tuition for the two weeks’ course plus 
a $5 laboratory fee, which includes the 
$2 covering the cost of a copy of the 
Volume of Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence. 

For reservations, write to Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Hearings On 
Federal Aid in April 


The Senate subcommittee on Educa- 
tion began hearings on Federal Aid to 
Education bills on April 9. Senator 
George D. Aiken (R-Vt.), chairman, 
presided. This session of the subcom- 
mittee was preliminary to the full-dress 
hearings scheduled for April 21. These 
hearings continued for approximately 
two weeks. 

Support in the preliminary session 
was given to S. 472, by James Bryant 
Conant, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Senators Hill and Thomas. 

Pennsylvania has sent Alvin W. 
Fuller, Ickesburg, to represent the PSEA 
at the hearings during the week of 
April 21. 

Efforts to secure favorable action on 
S. 472 in the 80th Congress will be 
materially helped if voters will com- 
municate their views to their Senators. 
Advocates of Federal Aid-to-Education 
legislation cannot hope to have their 
purpose realized short of a vigorous 
outpouring of favorable public senti- 
ment channelled to the members of the 
Senate, beginning mow and continuing 
until the bill has been passed. 


WHY I WANT TO TEACH 
(From Page 307) 


that education can bring about when 
directed by the wrong hands. I came 
to see, as never before, the importance 
of presenting the truth to our boys 
and girls, and of training them for a 
good life, as members of a peaceful 
world society. 

These army experiences have brought 
home to me the supreme importance 
of the teacher to the future of our 
nation and to the future of world 
peace. Since the atom bomb, it can 
no longer be doubted that this must 
be One World or none. The teacher 
can help—must help—see that that one 
world will be a free one. 

This is what I tell my friends when 
they ask me why—when other profes- 
sions are so much better paid, and when 
I have already studied, before the war, 
to enter another field—why I should 
want to teach. I can think of no more 
important career. 
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Council Plans 
Hearing on H. B. 417 


Plans for the hearing on H. B. 417, 
April 22, were discussed by the Execu- 
tive Council at its fourth meeting on 
April 12. In addition action was taken 
on the following items of business: 

1. MEMBERSHIP. A small pamphlet 
will be prepared at the close of the 
PSEA membership year, June 30, 1947, 
reporting the State and National mem- 
berships within the Local Branches. 

2. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
The Council approved appointments 
presented by Doctor Hosler— 

Field Service (Representing Convention 
Districts) 
Central—Harry Kriner, Altoona 
Central-Western—J ohn Gerhardt, 
Johnstown 
Eastern — Merrill 
Easton, Chairman 
Midwestern—Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
Aliquippa 
Northeastern—Richard J. 
Taylor 
Northwestern—H. C. Gillespie, Erie 
Southeastern—Anna Pike Haas, Phila- 


C. Cassebaum, 


Carroll, 


delphia 
Southern—N. Eugene Shoemaker, 
Red Lion 
Western—Elizabeth F. Glass, Alle- 
gheny County 
Reactivating PSEA Departments 
Audrey S. Graham, Allegheny 
County, Chairman 
Bud get 
Joseph S. Neidig, Quakertown, 
Chairman 


Richard J. Carroll, Taylor 

Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 

John Gerhardt, Johnstown 

C. E. Hess, Brownsville 

F. B. Peters, Meadville 

N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion 

3. LEGISLATION. Hearings on S. 472, 
the Federal-Aid-to-Education bill, now 
being held, will be attended by Alvin 
W. Fuller, Ickesburg, Perry County, as 
a representative of PSEA. 

Paul S. Christman, legislative chair- 
man, reported on the work of his com- 
mittee, and the Council discussed var- 
ious points concerning H. B. 417, the 
public hearing on it, and the proposed 
meeting of the House of Delegates. 
Decision on whether the House of De- 
legates will be called will be made 
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following the hearing on April 22. 

4. COMMUNICATIONS. A letter from 
Willard E. Givens, NEA, re the Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development 
was presented. 

Items from a report by Charles M. 
Sandwick, secretary of the Eastern 
Convention District, were referred to 
the proper committees of the Council. 

5. AMENDMENT TO PSEA CONSTI- 
TUTION. Following receipt of a pro- 
posed amendment on _ proportionate 
representation on the Executive Coun- 
cil, it was voted to create a Committee 
on Constitutional Revision with rep- 
resentation from each Convention Dis- 
trict to study and propose constitutional 
revisions. 

6. TEACHER EDUCATION AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL STANDARDS. Campaign kits 
on a “State Teacher-Selection Cam- 
paign” from the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards were sent to the presidents of 
Convention Districts. 

—H. E. GayMAN, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 
Plans Strategy 


At three meetings since the April 
issue went to press, the Legislative Com- 
mittee considered educational bills now 
before the General Assembly, worked 
on PSEA bills, and planned strategy. 


March 17, 1947 


House Bit No. 417. Upon request 
of county supervisors of vocational agri- 
culture provision for a minimum 
salary of $5000 for supervisors of vo- 
cational agriculture and $5000 for home 
economics was approved. 

SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS. Leg- 
islation was approved to permit the in- 
crease of salaries of superintendents at 
special conventions called for such a 
purpose and thus remove the present 
constitutional limitations with reference 
to increase in salaries during the term. 

RETIREMENT. Recommendations of 
the Retirement Problems Committee 
were approved: 1. Final salary be de- 
fined as the best five consecutive years 
at the option of the employe; 2. Re- 
tirement deductions be made on full 
earnings; 3. Retirement minimum of 
$100 a month. 

TEACHERS COLLEGES. A sala, bill 
for faculties of Teachers Colleges will 


be introduced upon request of this 
group. 

LIABILITY COVERAGE. A bill cop. 
cerning insurance liability for school 
employes is to be drawn and introduced, 

ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. A bill concerning the number of 
assistants was approved as_ recom. 
mended by the county superintendents, 

Tax LIMITATIONS. Legislation in. 
creasing the ceiling on tax limitations 
to 15 mills in school districts of the 
first class and adding to present ceil- 
ings in second, third, and fourth-class 
districts was agreed upon. 


March 24, 1947 

Bits Now BEFORE THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. The Committee studied 
PSEA bills which had been introduced 
and recommended some amendments to 
them. 

BILLs READY FOR INTRODUCTION, 
Ten bills were approved for introduc. 
tion. 

OTHER LEGISLATION. Requests for 
legislation on a number of other items 
were reviewed. 

REVIEW OF BILLs. Bills referred to 
Committees on Education or otherwise 
having to do with education were ex- 
amined. 

April 7, 1947 

At the April 7 meeting of the Legis- 
lative Committee the following items 
of business were considered: 

CORRESPONDENCE. The - secretary 
presented correspondence which com 
mended the Legislative Committee fot 
its work, which concerned increments 
and special reimbursements for county 
and district superintendents, with re 
gard to legislation on strikes and con- 
cerning H. B. 417. 

THE STATUS OF H. B. 417. The com- 
mittee made plans to advance the status 
of H. B. 417 by some definite action 
and voted to clarify certain sections of 
the bill. 

H. B. 302. The committee approved 
the following amendment, as an alter- 
native for first class districts, to H. B. 
302; to the provision in the present 
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bill for five days of sick leave with full 
pay, should be added, “or ten days 
at half salary cumulative to forty days 
at half salary.” 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. The 
secretary reported that the NEA re- 
quested a rural teacher representative 
of Pennsylvania to participate in a hear- 
ing to be held in Washington on Fed- 
eral Aid. 

—H. E. GayMan, Secretary 





Planning Committee 
Outlines Suggested Areas 


The Professional Planning and Co- 
ordinating Committee, appointed by 
Fred W. Hosler, President, met on 
February 22 to outline the possible areas 
of its work. 

The meeting was thrown open to 
general discussion; each member being 
invited to contribute his thinking as to 
the areas the planning might em- 
brace, the methods of procedure of the 
committee, and identification of any 
specific educational problem he might 
have in mind. 

Among the areas for study which 
were suggested are the following: 

1. Our own State Education Associa- 
tion Organization 

2. The form and function of the 
State Department of Public Instruction 

3. The secondary school curriculum 

4, Education of school directors 

5. A well thought out and executed 
Public Relations program for the PSEA 

6. Post high school education 

7. Vitalized programs for small 
schools 

8. Areas within the curriculum such 
as home and marriage, safety driving, 
mental hygiene, and physical fitness 

9. In-service training 

10. Formation of larger administra- 
tive units 

11. An outline for a good educa- 
tional program from pre-school age on 
to university training for the state 

12. Workshops or summer camps to 
encourage more creative educational 
thinking 

13. A study of the Tenure Act in 
the light of possible higher salary 
maximums 

14. Attracting promising youth into 
the profession 

Each member of the committee was 
asked to think through the entire prob- 
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Teaching Children to Save 


James W. Marvin, Education Director 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division 


When Johnny asks his _ teacher, 
“Why should I save?” her answer may 
be “It helps you to build your future.” 
Or, “The habit of saving even small 
sums regularly is valuable.” Or, ‘In- 
flation still threatens; every dollar in 
U. S. Savings Stamps helps to curb it.” 
Or, “Our economy is more stable when 
the interest on the National debt goes 
into the pockets of the largest possible 
number of citizens.” 

All these are good reasons for teach- 
ing school children to save, but they 
are all different aspects of one funda- 
mental reason, namely: The stability of 
our country rests on the personal se- 
curity of our individual citizens. 
Through the School Savings Stamp 
Program they learn something about 
their government’s finances while they 
are learning to handle their personal 


budgets. 


These are the reasons that today in 
Pennsylvania, eighty five per cent of the 
255 County and District school systems 
are engaged in sponsoring Stamp Day 
each week. 

New free teaching aids have been 
made available through the U. S. Treas- 
ury Savings Bonds Division to help 
teachers integrate school sales of Stamps 
and Bonds with regular classroom sub- 
jects. These teaching aids include Sav- 
ings Workbooks for children in grades 
2-9, and booklets on Teaching Mathe- 
matics and Lessons in Budgeting for 
Junior and Senior High School Teachers. 
These and other aids have been highly 
recommended, after use, by many Penn- 
sylvania school systems. They may be 
obtained free upon request sent to the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 729 
Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 





lem before the next meeting of the 
committee when an all-over program 
will be planned and each member will 
be assigned a specific area for investi- 
gation.—CEcIL L. RICE. 


————_>_——— 


Conference on 
Administration 


The thirteenth annual conference on 
school administration will be held in 
Stephen Foster Memorial, University 
of Pittsburgh, for the two-weeks period 
beginning June 23 and _ extending 
through July 3. The theme is, “Op- 
portunities for Enlightened Educational 
Leadership.” 

There are several interesting features 
in connection with the conference. 
These include a sectional meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, a school plant conference 
sponsored by the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., a school custodians 
workshop, and a joint session with 
Phi Delta Kappa educational fraternity. 

The sessions are open without fee 
to school administrators and others in- 
terested in the problems of education. 
For those who so desire, provision has 
been made to obtain course credit to 
the extent of two-semester hours for 


the enrolment in Educational Admin- 
istration $300, Seminar in School Ad- 
ministration. 
<comseeitabesiat 

The time has come when schools, in 
order to retain public confidence, must 
demonstrate clearly that educational 
progress is on the main highway—and 
not dissipating itself on sideroads to 
nowhere—THOMAS L. LEE “What Are 
Schools Trying To Do Anyway?” 
Journal of Arkansas Education (Feb. 
1947) 





A Message About Infantile 
Paralysis 


The nation’s 30,000,000 school chil- 
dren will take a message home to 
their parents about infantile paralysis 
and its treatment before any epidemics 
strike this year. This has been made 
possible through a bulletin issued by 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis and sponsored by the school 
systems of the country. 

The project has been approved by 
48 State departments of education. 
They have recommended that county 
and city superintendents arrange for 
the distribution of the pamphlet in 
any quantities required. A copy is 
provided for every child in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
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An Equal Chance 


W. O. Forman 
New Salem Public Schools 


Much has been said and written 
about the need of good eyesight. In 
fact, that is about all that has been 
done except in a few large cities. School 
examinations of eyes have been so 
superficial and out-of-date that they are 
about as good as worthless. A few large 
cities have had the courage and leader- 
ship to do a really excellent job; but 
the great majority of places remain a 
“trackless wilderness.” Good eyesight 
could not even be defined in those 
places. However, the subject of emo- 
tional and social implications of poor 
eyesight holds good no matter what 
conditions exist. 

A good example of these implications 
of poor eyesight came to light in the 
case of a second-grade boy. He was 
a new pupil and had failed his second 
grade in another district. Routine 
screening with the telebinocular showed 
that Joe needed glasses. 

It was nearly a month before the 
glasses were secured. During this time 


undesirable emotional and social traits 
were most outstanding. When the 
teacher asked Joe to do something he 
would burst into tears. She tried to 
help him by assigning small tasks. Each 
time, however, he would become so dis- 
turbed that efforts were abandoned. He 
was shy and avoided free play and 
games. 


Finally the glasses came. It was not 
long before a decided change had taken 
place. A new world seemed to open up 
to Joe. The greatest difference occurred 
one day when the teacher asked Joe 
to go to the principal’s office on some 
errand. Without the slightest hesitation 
Joe gladly completed the assignment. 
Before this time he would cry and re- 
fuse to go. 


It looked as if there was only one 
explanation of this change of behavior. 
Joe’s confidence had been restored to 
him. No more bursting into tears! 
From now on the most serious handi- 
cap for Joe’s complete development had 
been removed—deticient eyesight. For 
the first time in his life he could really 
see. See a new world! Yet he had failed 
a whole year, quite a handicap at the 
beginning of a school career. 








For how many Joe’s in this nation has 
the equal chance for an education in 
America been denied? Is being denied 
right now? Modern scientific knowl. 
edge knows there are Joe’s by the thou. 
sands being missed today by antiquated 
horse-and-buggy methods of eye exam. 
inations. 

When this new scientific knowledge 
of testing eyes has been available for 
several years and yet those charged with 
the responsibility fail to do anything, 
let the reader decide the issue and do 
something about it. 

scinedeiadlinectibck 
Summer Workshop in 
Physical Education 


The National Association of Physical 
Education for College Women will 
sponsor a Summer Workshop in Phys- 
ical Education, on ‘‘Meeting the Needs 
of College Girls,” at the Estes Park 
Y.M.C.A. Conference Grounds, four 
miles from the village of Estes Park, 
Colorado, from June 18 through 27, 
1947. Conference details together with 
registration blanks for the Workshop 
may be secured from the publicity chair- 
man, Mabel J. Shirley, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


A Better Mousetrap 


Emerson once said that if a man made a better mousetrap, 





Lebigh 


Undergraduate 
and Graduate 


Three Colleges 


Lehigh University 


ARTS AND SCIENCE ® 
ENGINEERING 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 
Dept. of Education—June 30-Aug. | 
SUMMER SESSION 
Six weeks—July | through Aug. 13 
POST SESSION 
Dept. of Education—Aug. 14-Aug. 30 


SUMMER HALF SEMESTER 
July | through Aug. 23 


For information address: 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 





BUSINESS 


Bethlehem, Penna. 
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the world would make a beaten track to his door. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not true. We need only to evoke two Penn- 
sylvania products to show that Emerson was wrong—zippers 
and aluminum. The zipper is a useful, practical, almost in- 
dispensable gadget; but did mankind hew a beaten track 
to Meadville? Aluminum is a great human achievement; 
it is a daily godsend to millions of housewives; but before 
womankind could be persuaded to use aluminum kitchen 
utensils, thousands of dollars had to be expended in ad- 
vertising to educate them. 

Our public school system, since the day it was founded, 
has done a good job, just as good as zippers and aluminum. 
It is doing a better job today than yesterday. It will do still 
a better job tomorrow. But, to paraphrase Edith Cavell, 
doing a good job is not enough; that job must be known 
and appreciated at its true value by the general public, by 
Mr. Taxpayer, by the man who pays the bill. To create 
this knowledge and this appreciation is, to a great extent, 
the work of the teachers—BERNHARD RAGNER, Public Re- 
lations Director, Pittsburgh. 

—_—_——_o— ee —__ 

Our democratic system of education tends towards hand- 
ing out high school diplomas with no more discretion than 
some cities use in handing out divorces. —-JEANNETTE 
HERRMAN “Why Sacrifice the Cream of the Class?” North 
Dakota Teacher (Feb. 1947) 
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Where Are 
the 


School Buses? 


by J]. H. SHIELDS, 
Executive Vice President, 
Superior Coach Corporation, 


Lima, Ohio 


There is no doubt about the seriousness of the school bus shortage—and 
the urgency of need on the part of so many schools. Yet getting the children 
to school SAFELY is far more important than just getting them there. Here is 
what one school bus builder is doing about both problems. 


“Why can’t we get our new school 
bus?” It’s a good question, one which 
is being asked frequently by school 
officials from every section of the 
country, and one which concerns the 
welfare of 5,000,000 children. 

It also concerns the bus manufac- 
turer—vitally. Obviously, it is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered in a 
single statement, or by a single rea- 
son. It is a complex problem. There 
are, however, a few basic factors and 
facts which, when understood, make 
the situation a little more clear, per- 
haps a little less distressing. 

First, how widespread, and numer- 
ically how severe is the school trans- 
portation shortage? We know of 
course that the need is nationwide. 
Estimates on the number of new buses 
required vary according to the in- 
terpretation placed on the degree of 
need. Some buses now in use are still 
safe and serviceable but would be 
replaced under a normal buying pro- 
gram for operating economy reasons. 
Others are “‘border-line,” can be kept 
Operating safely for a limited time. 
Still others are worn out —in the 
“condemned” classification. 

Every day sees a certain number of 
units move from one classification to 
another. Remember, however, that 
every day also sees a certain number 


of new buses delivered, and at a rate 
faster than the weary rattling of old 
ones toward the bone pile. 

I have seen estimates ranging up to 
60,000 units required nationally. Ac- 
tually, most reliable figures indicate 
that about 25,000 school buses should 
be immediately replaced. Now here’s 
a rather startling fact: the most buses 
ever produced in a single year by the 
entire school bus industry before the 
war was, in round numbers, 12,000 
units. 

Obviously, you say, there is only 
one practical solution to this unbal- 
anced relation between production 
and demand. Increase production. 
And that brings us to another set of 
postwar facts of life. 

Ignoring here the very real pitfalls 
from a producer’s standpoint, of ex- 
panding permanent manufacturing 
facilities beyond the maximum po- 
tential school bus market, we find 
that increasing production calls for 
increased quantities of materials and 
components. Especially steel. 

We need go no further to find the 
master key to our dilemma—yours 
and ours. There isn’t enough steel to 
go around . . . and even if there were, 
there aren’t enough box cars to haul 
it fast enough for most school bus 
manufacturers to maintain the sched- 





ules they want. And if you’re not al- 
ready mentally whirling, remember 


that more steel will have to be di- 
verted to build more box cars! 

As always, however, there is a 
bright side to this discouraging pic- 
ture. For example, Superior (the only 
school bus builder for which I can 
speak) is building and delivering 
more school coaches, as this is writ- 
ten, than at any time in history. Fur- 
ther, knowing that the supply-de- 
mand balance is still months and 
years ahead, we are doing everything 
within our power to maintain and in- 
crease our production schedules. Fur- 
ther, these coaches we are building 
are engineered with the construction 
features which we continue to con- 
sider our most important responsibil- 
ity — All-Steel Safety Unistructure 
frame and 22 other major safety im- 
provements which Superior has pio- 
neered since 1931. 

Our final reminder: the only real 
foundation for dependable built-in 
safety in school transportation is 
manufacturing know-how, backed by 
years of pioneering design and road 
testing under all operating condi- 
tions. That kind of safety is worth 
waiting for. 





THIS MESSAGE SPONSORED BY SUPERIOR 


MAY, 1947 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvanig School Journal 


THE COACH THAT’S FIRST IN THE FIELD 
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Developmental Reading 


Three Year Program 


The Reading Clinic Staff, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Temple Univers- 
ity, will again sponsor an annual In- 
stitute on Developmental Reading. 
This is scheduled for one week, be- 
ginning on June 23 and ending on 
June 27. 

Beginning with the 1947 Reading 
Clinic Institute, a three-year evaluation 
program has been initiated. This will 
make it possible for Boards of Educa- 
tion and State Departments of Educa- 
tion to send delegates for the dual pur- 
pose of organizing new programs and 


of evaluating existing programs. For 
1947, the emphasis will be placed on 
the integrated language arts approach 
to the reading problem; for 1948, the 
content area approach; for 1949, the 
Semantic, Ot meaning, approach. The 
theme for each year has been estab- 
lished to guide the organization of the 
developmental institute. 

Enrolment is limited by advance 
registration. This must be confirmed 
prior to the institute. For a copy of the 
program and other information regard- 
ing this institute, write to Emmett Al- 
bert Betts, director of the Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pennsylvania. 








Conditioned Pullman. 





NO HAPPIER — MORE WORTHWHILE VACATION POSSIBLE THAN ON A PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


GRAND TOUR OF MEXICO 


21 days mostly spent in visiting the exciting and most interesting places in that Old Historic 
Country. Or on a fourteen or seventeen day tour of our own 


WESTERN WONDERLANDS 


Yellowstone, Zion, Grand Canyon National Parks, Utah, Colorado Rockies, Pikes Peak, 
Garden of the Gods, Denver, Royal Gorge, etc. 


Best meals on train and in hotel, Twin Bedded Rooms with Bath, our own Ailir- 
Everything the best, everything looked after, so never a wolry. 


These tours are planned so that those desiring to attend that great International Sunday School 
Convention in Des Moines, July 23-27, can do so without loss of time. 


Ask for Descriptive Folder 


HECKERMANS GOODWILL TOURS - - - 


BEDFORD, PA. 











ad 





Covesville, Virginia 








IF YOUR SCHOOL CAN USE A NEW 
NON-TECHNICAL CLAY MODELING ACTIVITY, 
..».. read on— 


A ready-to-use modeling clay made possible by war born plastics that 
“fires” to stone like hardness in two hours in an ordinary baking oven 


or double boiler. . 


FUN TO MODEL—FUN TO CARVE 
Beautiful non-inflammable glazes, permanent and water repellent when 


“fired” for an hour as you do our clay. 


NO FUSS—NO MUSS—NO OFFENSIVE ODOR! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


5 lbs. of MAGICLAY—Plastic Pack—Ready to Use 
6 ozs. of MAGIGLAZE—Clear, Black, White, Yellow, Red, Blue 


East of the Mississippi Postage Prepaid 
West of the Mississippi Postage Prepaid 


$2.00 
$2.25 








This Offer Expires June 1, 1947—SORRY—No C. O. D’s. 


Your Good Will Our Greatest Reward—Money Back if Not Entirely Pleased 


COVE CREEK INDUSTRIES, INC., ae Virginia 


Enclosed please find $ 


PSJ 5-1 


Kits 
Send Postage Prepaid to the widvees, below and to the list attached. 


Name 
Street or R. F. D. 
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Highest Honor Student 
Receives Award 


Valedictorians or highest honor stu- 
dents graduating from high schools are 
eligible for the 1947 Annual Award 
for Scholastic Achievement, just an- 
nounced for the eleventh successive year 
by The Reader's Digest. 

The award is offered to the leading 
graduating student in each public, pri- 
vate, or parochial high school in both 
the United States and Canada. It con- 
sists of a free, one-year subscription to 
The Reader's Digest, starting with the 
July issue. 

To obtain the award for their stu- 
dents, principals or superintendents 
should write on official stationery, giv- 
ing the full name and address of the 
student and his school, and the date of 
commencement. Requests should be 
addressed to the Valedictorian Depart- 
ment, The Reader's Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, New York. 





Retirement Applications 


The Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System will be open until 
June 30, 1947, to employes in public 
school service prior to July 18, 1917, 
who have not qualified for membership 
in the System. Any employes who 
wish to become members are required 
by law to complete all arrangements 
including the payment of all back 
contributions on or before June 30, 
1947. 

Applications for membership in the 
System should be sent to the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ee ee 


Teachers and Social Security 
(Continued from page 309) 
Another argument offered by advo- 
cates of social security extension is 
that noninstructional school employes 
are usually not included in any state 
or city retirement system; that teachers 
retirement systems cover only profes- 
sional employes of the school. This 
argument also does not apply in Penn- 
sylvania since all school employes are 
eligible for membership in the state 
retirement fund for public-school em- 

ployes. 

Our advice to Pennsylvania teachers 
is to count their blessings. The Penn- 
sylvania public-school employes’ retire- 
ment law is a thing of value not to be 
lightly cast aside for an inferior product. 
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* HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are made of especially prepared paper—the result of years 
of experience and laboratory research. They are water- 
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Instructional Materials in Review 


A. W. Vander Meer 
Ass’t Professor of Education 


Phillip Mannino 
Technician 
Pennsylvania State College 


U. S. S. R.: THE LAND AND THE 
PEOPLE—35 mm single frame film- 
strip, 85 frames, Black and white, Pro- 
ducer: Public Affairs Films Company, 
1945. Distributor: Brandon Films, Inc. 








THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 
FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 


Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 
* Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 * 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Home Study 





Over 100 courses aiding 


in certification and 
college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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118—9th Street, New York, New York. 

This filmstrip is Number 1 in a 
series on the United Nations. It was 
produced with cooperation of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
The individual pictures in the strip 
carry descriptive captions, but a supple- 
mentary manual supplies speech notes. 
The production takes friendly views of 
Russia, dealing, as the title suggests, 
mainly with the land and the people, 
and largely omitting comment on the 
Russian political system and ideology. 
Pictures, captions, and ‘‘speech notes” 
(the latter frequently go considerably 
beyond the data supplied in the pic- 
ture) tend to emphasize similarities be- 
tween North Americans and Russians. 
Russian people are pictured as youthful, 
energetic, sports-loving, hard-working, 
and mechanically minded. Diversity of 
the peoples composing the U. S. S. R. 
is emphasized. 

What references that are made to 
the Soviet form of government suggest 
that it is a reasonable one in terms of 
its geographic and cultural setting. De-* 
scriptions of the treatment afforded 
primitive racial minorities, accounts of 
the rights and activities of laborers and 
collective farmers, and repeated em- 
phasis on planning at all levels convey 
the impression that Communism is not 
without its favorable side. 

The booklet accompanying the film- 
strip is an excellent teacher aid, pro- 
viding sound utilization suggestions, an 
objective type pre-test, and a_ bibli- 
ography in addition to the speech notes. 

THE GINGERBREAD Boy—12_ inch, 
double-face, 78 RPM phonograph rec- 
ord. Playing time, 9 minutes, Producer 
and Distributor: Radio Arts Guild, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. $2.50. 


This record is one of a series en- 
titled Tuneful Tales, by Martha Blair 
Fox. The Classical version of “The 
Gingerbread Boy” has been changed but 
little, except for the addition of dra- 
matic musical background and a repeti- 
tive song. 

Primary and kindergarten teachers 
who auditioned ‘The Gingerbread Boy” 
agreed that it would be useful in de- 
veloping readiness for reading, dis- 
cussional, musical, dramatic, and artistic 
activities related to the story. Listening 
to the record, it was felt, would pro- 
vide a thoroughly enjoyable experience 
for young children, and would stimu- 
late a variety of expressional activities. 





A small amount of active, overt child- 
participation is called for in the early 
part of the record, and some teachers 
questioned the value or appropriate- 
ness of this. Most, however, were of the 
opinion that it added to the effectiveness 
of the presentation. 

The feminine narrator has an ex- 
ceptionally pleasing voice, and the 
original music and sound effects are 
delightful. 

PUBLIC OPINION—16 mm moving 
picture, one reel, Sound, Black and 
White. Running time 11 minutes. Pro- 








CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 























Use stiff white paper 814” x 11”. This al- 
lows 5” for the body of the bank plus 134” 
each side for the triangular flaps. Cut a 
slot in the center. Fold along dotted lines 
as shown. Before pasting down flaps, dec- 
orate the front with CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons. As decoration, let the student 
picture the object for which he is saving, 


a home, bicycle, vacation 


trip, etc. For FREE 





leaflet, send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. T, 41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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ducer: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1946. Distributor: The Pennsylvania 
State College Audio-Visual Library. 
$1.25 for 3 days use. 

By employing animation, dramatiza- 
tion, and explanatory commentary this 
film presents information on the nature, 
function, and operation of public 
opinion. The term “public opinion” is 
defined, in effect, as reasoned opinion 
operating in a coherent group, as op- 
posed to the violent aggression of a 
mob. The remainder of the film pre- 
sents and illustrates the generalization 
that tensions lead to diagnosis of diffi- 
culties and prescriptions for settlement, 
that debate of alternative prescriptions 
may lead to action, and that the course 
of public opinion is influenced by the 
experiences and_ predispositions of 
people and by such communication de- 
vices as the radio and newspaper. A 
short section deals with the sampling of 
public opinion as practiced by the better 
polls, and describes the election as the 
most complete measure of public 
opinion. The film closes with a quota- 
tion from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress regarding the importance of en- 
lightened public opinion in a democracy. 

The film moves rapidly and contains 
a large amount of materials. It is use- 
ful in initiating a study of public 
opinion in that it presents a clear, under- 
standable outline of the subject and 
provides a certain amount of concrete 
material to give richer meaning to the 
terminology employed. 

Predispositions 

Some of the dramatization scenes 
were quite amateurish. Sound and photo- 
graphy are excellent. Upper elementary 
and secondary school students and adults 
may benefit from this film. 








A workbook supplements---it 
should never supplant---the 


textbooke Good workbooks help 
the student to organize and 
firmly fix in his mind the basic 
@lements of the subject present- 
ed by the text. 


The Harlow Workbooks are of 
this type. 


A catalogue is yours for the 
askinge 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA. 
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Scientific Fellowships for 
Teachers 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, calls attention to 
fifty fellowships in scientific study 
which will be available for high school 
science teachers this summer from the 
General Electric Company. Last year 
Pennsylvania teachers were awarded 
nine of the fifty fellowships, which 
were distributed among the northeast- 
ern states. 

Tuition, maintenance, and traveling 
expenses are paid by the company. The 





course lasts for approximately six weeks | 


and is given at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 

Applications for the fellowships 
should be made to principals of schools 
or local superintendents of schools who 
in turn make the nominations directly 
to Charles F. F. Garis, dean of Union 
College, Schenectady, New York. 

Pennsylvanians who successfully com- 
pleted the course last year follow: 
Hazel E. Baer, mathematics and science 
instructor, Laketon High School, Har- 
vey’s Lake; John P. Cessna, physics 
and science instructor, Gettysburg High 
School; Frank W. Glading, Jr., chair- 
man of the science department, Scott 
High School, Coatesville; Evelyn T. 
Lewis, teacher of general science and 
algebra, North Scranton Junior High 
School; Stephen J. Martinec, Jr., in- 
structor, Coaldale High School; Jane 
W. Mettler, teacher of science, Wil- 
liamsport High School; Joseph L. Or- 
losky, science and mathematics instruc- 
tor, Portage Township; James H. Rust, 
teacher of science, Columbia High 
School; Walter A. Stem, teacher of 
chemistry and mathematics, Senior High 
School, East Stroudsburg. 

eae ie Dee 


French Summer School 

McGill University, Montreal, will 
open its annual French Summer Ses- 
sion on June 27. New features have 
been added to the regular courses and 
attractions this year. 

The teaching staff has been almost 
entirely renewed, and there will be a 
course in school dramatics and one in 
French music. 

The courses enable teachers, ad- 
vanced students, and others to improve 
their French for professional use or for 
business or pleasure, in a _ natural 
French atmosphere. Resident scholar- 
ships are available and university credit 
certificates are given. 














Announcing ; 


THE TEACHER 
AND 
HIS WORK 


A First Course 
in Education 


GEORGE GOULD 


Professor of Education and 
Director of Courses in 
Secondary Education 


GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


Professor of Education and 
Director of Courses in 
Elementary Education 


Both of the University of Pittsburgh 


C omprEHENSIVE IN 
its scope and judicial in its 
estimates, this authorita- 
tive new book offers the 
orientation needed by every 
young teacher as he enters 
his profession. It will also 
be of value to the experi- 
enced teacher who needs to 
examine his educational 
practices. 


THe TEACHER AND His Work deals 
realistically with the nature of 
the teacher, his duties and re- 
sponsibilities to the child, pro- 
fessional organizations, and the 
community. It traces in a con- 
cise manner the development of 
the educational organization in 
the United States and its con- 
trol. The influence of social and 
economic developments upon 
education is pointed out. Func- 
tions of the respective school 
units in light of social conditions 
are fully enumerated. 


Tue authors of this book have 
had a wide and rich experience 
in teaching and directing courses 
in both elementary and second- 
ary education. They have written 
this material in a style at once 
clear and interesting. Ready in 


June. 
328 Pages, $3°5 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th Street » New York 10, N.Y. 











oe e Hew Books 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 
publishers. The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but 


are intended to supply enough information 


they wish to secure the books. 


TRAINING HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH FOR EM- 
PLOYMENT. C. E. Rakestraw. 230 pp. 
Illus. American Technical Society, Chi- 
cago. $3.50 

A plan under which vocational training 
on a cooperative part-time basis can be 


to enable readers to determine whether 


discussion of organizational and operational 

procedures. 

SCIENCE THROUGH EXPERIMENT. C. H. Lake, 
L. E. Welton, J. C. Adell. 272 pp. 
Illus. Silver Burdett. $1.24 

This workbook introduces the student to 


offered in high schools. Includes background 
and need for such a program and detailed 


general science through the experimental 
method. He is called upon to discover for 














NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
at CHAUTAUQUA 


July 7 to August 15, 1947 


GRADUATE WORKSHOPS: 


Applicable toward Master of Arts, Doctor of Education and 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees at New York University 
WORKSHOP IN PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF PUBLICITY—BENJAMIN 

FINE, Education Editor, New York Times. First 3 weeks. 4 points. 
WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS—WHIT BROGAN, ALONZO F. MYERS, 


others. First 3 weeks. 4 points. In cooperation with Bureau of Intercultural 
Education. 


WORKSHOP IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION—ALONZO 
F. MYERS and Consultants. Second 3 weeks. 4 points. 


MUSIC EDUCATION WORKSHOP—LEAH THORPE, ALBERT A. RENNA, 
LUTHER GOODHART. Second 3 weeks. 4 points. 


WORKSHOP IN TECHNIQUES IN FUND RAISING—BERNARD TAYLOR and 


Consultants. Second 3 weeks. 4 points. 


A maximum of 20 points out of the total of 34 points required for Master's 
degree may be taken at Chautauqya, provided all remaining points are com- 
pleted at New York University in New York City. 

UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES IN: 


Education, Student Teaching, Sociology, Guidance, Social Studies, Writers’ Con- 
ference, Dramatics, Art, Arts and Crafts, Music Education, Physical Education, 
Business Education. 


Summer Courses well integrated with the rich cultural and recreational pro- 
gram of the Chautauqua Institution— 


Symphony Concerts, Opera. Choral Groups, Theatre, Lectures. 


Dormitory Accommodations—$5.00 and $6.00 a week. Inexpensive meals, 
University Club, Recreation Field and Beach for Summer School Students. 


ALONZO F. MYERS, Coordinator 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Summer School at Chautauqua 


For Catalog, Dormitory Reservation, Information about living accommo- 
dations for families, and other information, write to 


MRS. ELSIE HARTZELL 


Registrar of Summer Schools 


Chautauqua Institution Chautauqua, New, York 
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himself the scientific explanations for familiar 
everyday things. The material is organized 
in fifteen units, each composed of several 
problems. Optional activities provide oppor- 
tunity to coordinate interest with class study, 
Reading materials for each unit include 
specific references to seventeen currently 
used general science textbooks. A teacher's 
manual includes a key to questions and 
problems, a set of new type objective tests 
that can be reproduced for classroom use, 
and a key to the tests. 

PorTRAITS OF IDEAS. Guy Albert d’Amato, 
220 pp. Illus. Christopher Publishing 
House. $4 

A gallery of 51 famous personalities, an- 
cient and modern, stripped of all incidental 
biography, and delineated wholly through 
the medium of ideas. Giants of literature, 
philosophy, music, science, etc., portrayed 
in an entirely new manner. The ‘book is 
illustrated with 51 charcoal drawings by 
Arturo Duccini. 

New INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH. Price, Miller, 
et al. McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Co. 

Exercise books for grades 2 through 6 
with corrective exercises, fascinating stories, 
and illustrations. Each book is organized into 
nine definite learning units. 


BETTER READING AND Stupy Hapits. V. H. 
Kelley and H. A. Greene. 78 pp. World 
Book Co. $0.52 

A guide and practice book for all stu- 
dents who experience shortcomings in apply- 
ing the fundamental reading and _ study 
skills. The organization of the chapters with 
the related drills and exercises closely paral- 
lels those reading and study skills which 
have been most accurately identified and 
measured by modern tests. The book is so 
planned that the teacher who has analyzed 
difficulties, using tests such as the Iowa 

Silent Reading Tests, may have ready at 

hand remedial materials for these skills. The 

student is shown how to rate himself and 
how to achieve the desired proficiency. 

ADVENTURES IN READING—EXPLORATION. 
Dorothy N. Knolle. 576 pp. Grade 8. 
Illus. Winston. $1.96 

The second developmental reader in a 

series for junior high schools. Its fictional 
and informational material is of high caliber. 
Unit arrangement provides motivation, and 
comprehension and speed come with each 
chapter. Reading is demonstrated as a type 
of thinking that may be applied to all 
situations. Illustrations are plentiful and 
linked with the text. 

SEATWORK AcTiviTiEs. C. R. Stone. Revised. 
64 pp. Webster Publishing Co. $0.32 

A beginning reading workbook in which 
familiar experiences, animals, and actions 
are involved, and game and puzzle elements 
predominate. Contains 88 base word forms. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN SPEECH SOUNDS. Grace 
Barnes. 130 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.80 

The aim of this book is to present in the 
simplest manner possible the 43 sounds of 
General American speech and to provide 
drill for perfecting them. For the teaching 
of correct speech the author outlines three 
logical steps: hearing the sound, adjusting 
the speech organs for correct pronunciation, 
and practicing until the sound seems natural. 
The material is arranged in three parts—for 
younger students, for ‘more advanced stu- 
dents, and for teachers, giving exercises, 
methods, and routines which have proved 
successful in teaching high school students. 


FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM. Harold A. Hansen, 
J. G. Herndon, and W. B. Langsdorf. 
512 pp. Winston. $4.50 

A compendium of historic documents and 
speeches which have marked the march of 
freedom around the world from the Declara- 
tion of Independence to United Nations’ re- 
ports on the control of atomic energy. Ac- 
cent is on significant public pages of World 

War II. Each document has an introduction 

which gives the historical background and 

attendant circumstances. 





Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. For grades 3-6. $1.20 
Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston, 
Mass.: 

GoING FoRWARD WITH SCIENCE. Grade 
VII, $1.56; SciENCE PLANS FoR To- 
MORROW. Grade VIII, $1.72. Craig and 
Lewis. Two volumes of the World of 
Science Series 

Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥. G@:é 

How To INCREASE READING ABILITY. 

A. J. Harris. Second Edition. $4 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 114 E. 23 St., 
Neovo ue 

THe Girt Next Door. Dorothy Baruch 
and Elizabeth Montgomery. 4th grade 
book in the Health and Personal De- 
velopment Series. $1.20 

PATHS AND PATHFINDERS. $1.64. WOND- 
ERS AND WORKERS. $1.68. Basic Readers 
for grades 7 and 8 

WE THREE. First grade book, Reading for 
Independence Series. A. S. Artley and 
Lillian Gray. $0.96 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Ne¥. 6: 

MANuscriPT BAsIC HANDWRITING. Books 
I, II, and III. Stone and Smalley. $0.48 
each 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., New York 
3, N. -¥.2 

Stor1IEs To REMEMBER: WONDER AND 
LAUGHTER. $1.68; DREAMING AND Dar- 
ING. $1.72; HicH Roap To GLory. 
$1.72. Compiled by Elizabeth H. Ben- 
nett. Teacher’s Guides, $0.60 each 

George W. Stewart, Inc., N. Y. C.: 

Music MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Grade 

One 
Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.: 

Activiry Book To ACCOMPANY AMERICA, 
HEIR OF YESTERDAY. $0.36. 

THE GOLDBUG AND OTHER STORIES. 
Adapted by Wm. Kottmeyer. $0.87 


597 Fifth Ave. 


MAY, 1947 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
IN. ¥ <8 
Joss AND SMALL Busingsszs. E. A. Kotite. 


$1 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government—O fice of Education 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE AND MANAGEMENT 
War TRAINING. $0.35 


STUDENT WAR LOANS PROGRAM. $0.15 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
23, B-<. 

National Education Association 
ANALYSIS OF LOCAL PROVISIONS FOR 
TEACHER RETIREMENT. $0.50 

Court DECISIONS ON TEACHER TENURE. 

$0.25 

FINAL REPORT ON THE SECOND Na- 

TIONAL CONFERENCE ON VETERANS 
EDUCATION. $0.35 





NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find helpful and interesting 





eA Class Science Project 


for teachers wishing to bring 
home to students the 


immensity of our 


ce Solar System 


aL. Here may be all the direc- 


tions you need for helping your class 
set up a practicable scale model of the 
solar system —with the sun right in 
your classroom, Venus up the hall 
and Saturn installed in all his ringed 
glory down at the school bus stop! 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE of scaled dis- 
tances — from the volleyball-size 
sun to each of the planets—has been 
worked out as a classroom aid for you 
by Chicago’s noted Adler Planeta- 
rium. You will notice that common 
spherical objects are also suggested 
in this table, and each of these objects 
is considered of sufficiently accurate 
size to represent vividly to your class 
the relative sizes of the planets them- 
selves in terms of this distance scale. 











DISTANCE SCALED 
FROM “SUN“| DIAMETER OBJECT 
SUN 8.64” | VOLLEYBALL 


MERCURY| 30‘] .031"| POPPY SEED 
VENUS| 56} .077’|SMALL BEAD 
EARTH| 77] .079"|SMALL BEAD 
MARS| 118] .042"| POPPY SEED 
JUPITER} 395'| .8” | MARBLE “SHOOTER” 
SATURN| 740‘) .716"| MARBLE 
URANUS /1490'| .32” | DRIED PEA 
NEPTUNE /2310‘| .31 | DRIED PEA 
PLUTO /3065'| .07’ |SMALL BEAD 




















Scale: 1 inch to 100,000 miles 








YOU MIGHT FIND it effective in your 
class and interesting to outsiders as 
well to provide descriptive labels and 
actually locate even the more distant 
of these planets throughout your 
school’s neighborhood. Or, multiply- 
ing the scale given by any feasible 
number, you might care to lay out the 
planets on a map of your community, 
translating their locations where pos- 
sible into well-known landmarks. 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION is from 
Mr. F. W. Schlesinger, Director of 
Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Illinois. 


> We hope the foregoing is 
helpful to you just as millions of 
people find chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them, 


WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 
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IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL FI- Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38 St., New 


NANCE York 16, .N. ¥; 
Pupits’ Day IN CourT UNESCO—Its PurposE AND Its PHI- 
SAFETY EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS, Part LOSOPHY. Julian Huxley, director gen- 
Two. $0.50 eral. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
These publications may be secured from Ave., Washington 8, D. C. $1 
the National Education Assn., 1201-16 St. WHO MAKES Our FOorREIGN POLIcy? 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Blair Bolles. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 


E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 
Miscellaneous 


A DiIGEstT OF LAWS AND REGULATIONS THE CONSUMER AND THE 


pertaining to School Attendance and 





the Employment of Minors. Department LAW 

of Public Instruction, Harrisburg (Unit No. 5 of the Consumer Education 
KEEPING Up WITH TEEN-AGERS. Evelyn Series) 

M. Duvall. Our NEGRO VETERANS. THE CONSUMER AND THE LAw, an. at- 


C. G. Bolte and Louise Harris. Public tractive, 122-page high school unit on the 








The Pennsylvania State College — 


Summer Sessions 


1947 





es 
than 450 cours 
Bee 10 15 weeks of study ihe 
General fees and living © 


moderate 


Numerous 
works 
and institutes 


nses 


short unit courses, 
hops, conferences, 


Ideal for Summer Study and 


Recreation Mah P eu abo ees 





for catalogues address: 











ions 
Director of Summer Sess’ 


Room 102 Burrowes pascal er | 
NIA | | 

PENNSYLVA | 
sylvania : 


oS 












State College: Penn 








Inter-Session June 10 to June 27 
Main Summer Session June 30 to August 9 
Post-Sessions August 11 to August 30 

August 11 to September zo 








law in everyday life, has just been issued 
by the Consumer Education Study. It speaks 
directly to students in simple language, and 
it is forcefully illustrated. It uses a host of 
interesting cases such as occur in every com. 
munity. The book was developed and te. 
viewed by competent legal experts, but kept 
close to earth by consultation with classroom 
teachers. 

Special stress is placed upon translating 
legal principles into everyday, businesslike 
habits that secure the steady protection of 
the law. Maintaining good relationships js 
emphasized much more than solving difficul- 
ties once they have arisen. But the latter js 
also given clear treatment. 


MANAGING YOUR MONEY 
(Unit No. 7 of the Consumer Education 
Series) 

MANAGING YouR Monky is a 133-page 
teaching unit addressed directly to high 
school students. It starts with a young man 
or woman's personal budget, works out 
swiftly to budgeting for college, and for 
the family group. From there it goes to 
larger financial matters such as buying in- 
surance, using credit, saving funds and in- 

vesting them. 

The purpose of the book is to provide a 
thoroughly practical, thought-provoking guide 
for the beginner. Complications have been 
held to a minimum. The style and illustra- 
tions are designed to hold a youth’s interest. 
The problems raised are those that will 
“make sense’ and seem important to him. 
The whole book is attuned to the hopes and 
ambitions of a young person looking for- 
ward to a good life. 


USING CONSUMER CREDIT 
(Unit No. 9 of the Consumer Education 
Series) 

UsiInG CONSUMER CREDIT goes to the 
heart of a problem that plagues many a 
young person within a year after he leaves 
school. A 107-page teaching unit, catchily 
illustrated, it speaks directly to high school 
students in simple language. It is the latest 
member of the series published by the Con- 
sumer Education Study, a series which is 

rapidly attracting nation-wide attention. 

The unit is simple, but not oversimplified. 
It wastes little energy on the usual, hair- 
raising descriptions of loan sharks; does not 
aim primarily at frightening the student. In- 
stead, it views credit as a normal and im- 
portant feature of business and_ personal 
life—to be used with prudence, but never- 
theless well worth using upon occasion. The 
major purposes of the unit are (1) to help 
the young consumer judge when he should 
use his credit; (2) to equip him to find and 
deal in businesslike fashion with ethical 
lenders and sellers, getting reasonable and 
safe terms and managing the entire trans- 
action capably. 

These three units may be secured from the 
Consumer Education Study, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 35 cents per copy (with discounts 
up to 1/3 in quantity). 
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Notes aud News 


M. A. STEINER is retiring as super- 
vising principal of Ingram public 
schools after twenty-nine years of serv- 
ice there. He plans to spend this next 
year in Corvallis, Oregon, where one 
of his daughters is the wife of a pro- 
fessor in the Oregon State College. 

B. PAut Ross, dean of Alderson- 
Broaddus College, Philippi, West Vir- 
ginia, resigned his position to accept 
an appointment as registrar and direc- 
tor of admissions at the State Teachers 
College, West Chester. Dr. Ross as- 
sumed his duties at West Chester in 
February. 

MARSHALL A. FISHER is the new 
superintendent at Titusville succeeding 
John H. Linton, who is now at Penn 
Township, Allegheny County. 

Witt GEORGE BUTLER of Blossburg, 
a former professor of music at the State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, has writ- 
ten and published a new song entitled, 
“God, Save America!” 

CHARLES S. MULHATTEN, head of 
the commercial department of the Lan- 
caster schools, has been appointed a 
member of the education committee of 
the Lancaster Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association. The 
Lancaster Chapter of NOMA, which 
includes Lancaster city and Lancaster 
County, was formed last fall and now 
numbers about seventy. Frequent 
meetings are held with neighboring 
chapters, such as those of York, Read- 
ing, and Harrisburg. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH BRITTON, a teacher | 


in the elementary school at the Pyma- 
tuning joint school, Jamestown, retired 
March 1 after two months of serious 
illness. She closed a career of 38 years 
of teaching in the schools of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

LaRuE C. Derr, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Beaver Township consoli- 
dated school in Columbia County for 
the past ten years, has been elected 
supervising principal of the Highspire 
schools, succeeding C. D. Salada, who 
resigned. 





M. ELIzABETH MATTHEWS, assistant | 


editor of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL | 


JouRNAL, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America. Her election was 
announced at the annual meeting of the 
Association in Atlantic City. 

JEROME MartTIN- EISENBERG of 


MAY, 1947 





Philadelphia was one of eight winners 
of $400, four-year scholarships in the 
Science Talent Search conducted by 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. An- 
other Pennsylvania winner was KEN- 
NETH Davip KopPLe of Philadelphia 
who was awarded a one-year, $100 
Westinghouse Science Scholarship. 
CHARLES MORELAND, for 35 years a 
teacher of mathematics and Latin in the 





Jamestown High School, retired at the 
end of the 1945-46 term. He pur- 
chased a home at Chambersburg where 
he now lives. 








Famous GitI@S: crc 








SEATTLE MINNEAPOLIS 
ERIE 
MILWAUKEE SCRANTON 
INDIANAPOLIS -scoalaiailice 
OMAHA PHILADELPHIA 
OKLAHOMA city CINCINNATI 











SAN FRANCISCO 





Pennsylvania Group Offices 





HOUSTON 


whose teachers are protecting their incomes with Washing- 
ton National Group Accident and Sickness Insurance. 


With almost a quarter of century of experience in this 
special field, with the wide distribution of risk and the 
large volume of business, Washington National is uniquely 
qualified to protect you and your group. 


LET US WORK WITH YOU FOR YOUR 
SPECIAL NEEDS 


*There are hundreds of other famous cities insured with 
Washington National. 


Washington National Insurance Company 


Chicago 


| 409 Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22 
| 620 Perry Building, Philadelphia 2 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





MIAMI 
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protect your travel money with 
NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Going to Paris, France, or driving to Paris, Illinois? Safe, spendable 
NCB Travelers Checks are a household word from Main Street 

to the Avenue de I’Opera. You can use them to pay for air, rail, 
bus and boat transportation—for hotels, meals and purchases 
—just like cash—wherever you go. 


Sign them when you buy them. Countersign them when you wish 
to spend money. This turns the checks into cash. Spend them 

like cash—get the change in cash. Your money is as safe as 

a bank vault... you receive a full refund for lost or stolen checks. 
Don’t run the risk of a ruined trip—the protection of NCB Travelers 
Checks costs only 75¢ for each $100 worth. In denominations 

of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 


| NCB travelers checks 
safe, spendable everywhere! 
(| buy them at your bank. 


; 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





INDIANA CouNTY will hold js 
Teachers’ Institute October 23 and 24 
in conjunction with the Central-Wegt. 
ern Convention District and the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Annual Fall 


Conference. 
_—~—___. 


Business Educators Spring 
Conference 


“Modernizing Business Education” 
will be discussed by the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association at its 
spring conference in Lancaster, May 
10. This theme will be carried out in 
morning sectional meetings on short. 
hand, bookkeeping, distributive educa. 
tion, typewriting, basic general busj- 
ness education, and office machines. 

M. R. Trabue, dean of the school of 
education, Pennsylvania State College, 
will speak at a luncheon meeting. 
Charles S. Mulhatten of Lancaster High 
School is serving as local chairman, 
and James Gemmell of Pennsylvania 
State College, the president of the State 
Association, is general chairman. 





Necrology 


S. Topp PERLEY, superintendent of 
the schools of Avalon since 1937, died 
early in February. Mr. Perley had been 
at Avalon since 1916, first as high 
school principal, then as supervising 
principal. He had served on the 
PSEA Executive Council and as presi- 
dent of the Western Convention Dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. MARGARET MILES SWARTz- 
WELDER, a teacher in Connellsville 
since 1927, passed away after a short 
illness on April 4. 

SAMUEL H. ZEIGLER, 67, professor 
of education at Cedar Crest College, 
Allentown, for 21 years, died on 
March 9. 

ALFRED T. MILLER, retired teacher 
at Waynesburg High School, died 
March 6 after a fall in which he broke 
his hip. He was 75. 

Oscar P. BALLENTINE, principal of 
Harbrack Union High School, Alle- 
gheny County, died March 10 of a 
heart attack. 

MarTIN LUTHER HOoOweE, veteran 
among Allentown’s retired school teach- 
ers, died in March in his 87th year. 
A teacher in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for 45 years, he was a member 
of the Allentown High School faculty 
for 23 years prior to his retirement in 
1930. 
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PLEASURE 
PLANNED 


VACATION TOURS 





Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
"Scenery Level” 

National Parks, West—East ¢ Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast * New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds Texas 
Historic Southeast « Southwest 
Washington, D.C. « Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 





NATIONA 
[TRAILWAYS] 
Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours “WQpyaaeaes 
include transportation, fine hotels F 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular itin Or arrange stop- 
overs to suit you. Travel by yourself or with 
your own onal group. There’s nc better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon forcompletedetails. 


FUN... ADVENTURE... ROMANCE! 


Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s s| cular beauty ... her mountains, 
beaches and famous cities, while enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere and comfortable accommo- 
dations aboard a big Trailways luxury liner. For 
good times, good friends an 
take a Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost... 
easy on the budget ... shows you more. . . takes 
you er... gives you extra spending money. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


id memories, 


TRAILWAYS 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept. S, 185 .N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 
Please send me free tour folder as checked: 
Gulf Coastt] California—f] Florida 
Southwest] Mexicof] Southeast] 
Historic East(_] National Parks[] 


Name 





Address 





City, State. 
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FRANK O. HARTMAN, a former su- 
pervising principal of Mt. Penn schools, 
Berks County, died recently. 

DONALD DUSHANE, executive sec- 
retary of the National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Ed- 
ucation and a former president of the 
National Education Association, died 
suddenly on March 11. 

SyLviA D1 Torro of the faculty of 
the Joseph B. Leidy school, Philadel- 
phia, died February 8. 

ALICE A. JOHNSON, who retired ten 
years ago after teaching in Philadelphia 
schools for 40 years, died at her home 
in Delaware, December 27, 1946. 

Teachers and administration mourn 
the death of EMMA DICKEYy, a teacher 
in Greenville schools for many years. 

BEULAH SMITH, retired after many 
years service in Greenville schools, died 
on November 17, 1946. 

BERTHA HORNBERGER POWERS of 
Gowen City, died March 15 in Jeffer- 
son Hospital. She had taught seven 
years in Northumberland County. 

CARROLL O'BRIEN, for twenty-one 
years friend and music instructor of 
students at Abington Senior High 
School, died March 26. 
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VACATION 


” 


nig the 
uw with 
T.P.U. PROTECTION 


Whether you go by land, water, 
or air, make it a vacation “in 
the clouds"... free from worry! 


Be sure of a carefree vacation .. . 
make T.P.U. protection part of your 
vacation plans. 

When you own a T.P.U. certificate, 
you get freedom from worry by 
protecting your savings. T.P.U. Cer- 
tificates protect you 12 months of 
the year—on the job . . . on vaca- 
tion. And, if the summer brings mar- 
riage plans for you, your T.P.U. 
protection will continue after you 
marry. 

Here are some of the generous 
benefits which it provides: coverage 
for hospital confinement, beginning 
the first day; benefits for accident, 
confining sickness, doctor’s fees and 
medicine. Accident benefits cover 
airline travel, too. 

No physical examination is re- 
quired to join. Premiums do not 
increase with age. 


Mail the coupon below for a 
complete list of benefits. No 
obligation. Send it TODAY! 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about ‘‘com- 
plete’’ protection, 


IN NG ives atc cccssaysecinahssatceiasteorenstieeniest 
DPATRC ER cocci i cecenintcosteetntaciassihetesctensenens 
Citak eee ae 
Sieh eo er ele pi, 
Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU. 


PROTECTION 
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CALENDAR 


May 4-11—Religious Book Week 
May 15-17—Pennsylvania School Music 
Association, State Orchestra Fes- 
tival, Altoona 
24-28—Reading Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College 
June 30-August 9—Pennsylvania Work- 
_ Shop, Pennsylvania State College 
July 6-11—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati 
July 28-29—Business Education Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 
July 28-August 9—Seminar for County 
and District ~— Superintendents, 
Pennsylvania State College 
29-31—-Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 


June 


July 


October 4—House of Delegates, Cen- 
tral Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 9-10—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 16-18—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 17—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 17—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Hershey 

October 17—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 23-24—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals, Harrisburg 








BRYAN 


Member—N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
WRITE—PHONE—VISIT—OUR SERVICE OFFERS A REAL FUTURE 


We have many excellent positions, professionally and financially, listed by 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 











C. H. Gordinier, Manager - 


degree . ._ t 
. - Over thirty years in this same location. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


. . Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fields . . 
listed with us for next year in the Harr’sburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 
Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . 


WE ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION . . Bell Phone 3-5797 


Vacancies already 


.- Get in line for promotion 











632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Teachers for Schools ¢ 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Schools for Teachers 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
Every Day in the Year 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. Managers 











guidance. Write to us immediately. 


Established 1880 


Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to the Penn Educational! Bureau 

205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


67th Year 











944-994 UNION TRUST BLDG., 


ATLANTIC 5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


PITTSBURGH FIFTH AVE. & GRANT ST. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACHERS AGENCIES 

TEACHERS NOW NEEDED FOR ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND 

COLLEGE FIELDS. TEACHERS PLACED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


ENROLL NOW FOR ADVANCEMENT 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


JOHN B. RITTER, MANAGER 


November 8—House of Delegates, 
Western Convention District 
Pittsburgh 

November 21-22—Northeastern Cop. 


vention District, Scranton 
November 25—Pennsylvania _ Institu. 
tional Teacher Placement Assn. 
Room 301, Education Building, 
Harrisburg 
December 29-31—Annual Convention. 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


Secondary School 


Conferences 


Pennsylvania Branch, National Asso. 
ciation of Secondary School 


Principals 
Locations Dates 
Bucknell University July 9-10-11 
State Teachers College, 
California June 18-19 


Drexel Lodge June 19-20-21 
State Teachers College, 

Edinboro June 16-17-18 
Gettysburg College June 16-17-18 
Lebanon Valley College June 19-20 
Lehigh University June 26-27 
Pennsylvania State College 

Workshop June 30 to Aug. 8 
State Teachers College, 

Slippery Rock 
Editing Committee 

Conference 

‘naceesilbdaitinaden 


June 18-19-20 


July 29-30-31 


The greatest thing a superintendent 
and principal can do for a school sys- 
tem is to open the doors of opportunity 
to the talent within the teaching staff 
for its own growth and development 
and to place the responsibility for prog- 
ress upon the teachers themselves.— 
CELENE M. DeVarcas “Lack of De- 


mocracy in School Administration” 
New Mexico School Review (Feb. 
1947) 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


No Registration Fee 
Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


COLORADO BLDG., 14th and G. N. W. WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 














NEW JERSEY 


offers 
Tenure Pensions 


Good Salaries 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was formerly 
Executive Secretary, N. J. Education Assn. 
Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


through the 
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Seeking a Position? 


There are many vacancies listed with us, from 
colleges, universities, secondary and elementary schools. 
East and South. Higher salaries than ever lore. 
Write us about yourself. Our 22nd year. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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= COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE Bok 
a PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS — 
Nid Brot! 
° General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail Ras 
a able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Fieid a 
ae excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. Bud 
4 College Special Curricula President Burk 
= Bloomsburg .............. Atypical Education and Business Education ...... Harvey A. Andruss 
oS ery. Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ......... Robert M. Steele 
EE 3 Son ewndixe oe Home Economics and Industrial Arts ........... Leslie Pinckney Hill Cale 
Serres SN IN os GA See oa weeds caee eens Paul G. Chandler cai 
E. Stroudsburg .......... SN NINN os aca § Sete baa wenuaekes 6s Joseph F. Noonan Can 
Se See WN oo Sn ds 44s cabe echoes ose eae L. H. Van Houten Can 
_ SERRE SS See Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... J. M. Uhler os 
ee Art Education and Library Science ............ Q. A. W. Rohrbach Ceni 
Lock Haven ............. PIM IIIS os os see skbesi ven Richard T. Parsons _ 
Sarr Home Economics and Music Education ......... James G. Morgan ~ 
Millersville .............. Industrial Arts and Library Science ............ D. L. Biemesderfer Cha 
Shippensburg ............ Adult, Business and Cooperative Education ..... Levi Gilbert ro. 
Slippery Rock ........... DUNGIEN INOUE no sno diy cece cuuuvaen seas’ Dale W. Houk Chr 
West Chester ........... Health Education and Music Education ........ Charles S. Swope Citi 
6 
Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. Pa 
Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- a 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and area required in all curricula. re 
All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary Cli 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. Col 
Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public “* 
schools of Pennsylvania. Col 
The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional - 
preparation. 0 
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r., 206; Shortage ee  eenmniasion Meets, 82; Endorsed by 


Teacher, Mission, F. P. Hare, : 3 
12; Supply, Chautauqua Conf., 23 NEA, 5 Sietional Conf., 317; Pa. Pioneers in 
Teacher Welfare Com., Minutes of Meetings, 146, Study, rep U. S. Joins, 57 

Report, 131 U. S. and Polish H. S. Exchange, 76 

Teacher Workshop, Perry Co., 140 United States Joins UNESCO, 57 
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